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Political Conditions in Japan 


AFTER THE APPLICATION OF MANHOOD SUFFRAGE 
By Tat SEKIGUCHI 


MANHOOD suffrage law was enacted in Japan when 
the Election Law for the House of Representatives was 
revised in 1925. It was fifty-seven years after the Restora- 
tion of 1868, and thirty-six years after the promulgation of 
the Constitution in 1889. In the first general election follow- 
ing the enforcement of the Constitution, the number of voters 
was 453,000; in the first general election under the manhood 
suffrage law, this number was increased to 12,530,000. Of 
course, in the period between 1889 and 1925, the franchise 
had been extended gradually by several revisions of the elec- 
tion law, so that immediately before the enforcement of the 
manhood suffrage law, in the last general election under the 
old law, the number of voters was 3,288,000. Such a sudden 
threefold increase from one general election to another must 
be regarded as very remarkable. 

These new voters, approximately ten million in number, 
were men unable to pay a direct tax up to three yen per an- 
num; under the law of 1925 the tax qualification was abol- 
ished and these men acquired the franchise; in this way the 
franchise may be considered as having been extended to the 
proletarian class as a whole. ‘These new voters include not 
only poor manual laborers in factories or farms, but also a 
large number of men who live on small salaries, so small that 
they do not pay an income tax, and who own no landed prop- 
erty—such men as policemen, primary school teachers, and 
lower government employees. Moreover, since taxes are paid 
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by the head of the family as a rule, many young men, who 
had been excluded from the franchise under the family head- 
ship, have obtained the right under the new election law; this 
fact, together with the extension of the franchise to the pro- 
letariat, could not help but add fresh political significance to 
the new law—as was generally expected. 

The Japanese political world did not, however, undergo a 
great change simply on account of the new election law. 
That world is too largely made up of conventionalism and 
tradition—especially in the actual business of voting. It is 
a world consolidated by the friendship ties of many years 
that spread all over the country like a mass of cobwebs under 
the strong control of well established political parties, and 
closely connected with the local interests of constituencies as 
well as the personal interests of individual voters. With no 
definite organization, the newly added ten million voters 
were practically unable to influence the results of a general 
election. Similarly, the newly organized proletarian parties 
could scarcely acquire a footing in any election. 


THE ELECTION OF PROLETARIAN M. P. 


HE labor unions in about 1920 had been under the in- 

fluence of syndicalism and were advocating the denial of 
parliamentary government in open opposition to the Consti- 
tutional Parliament. During the same year, with the advent 
of manhood suffrage now no longer an impossible political 
dream or Utopian idea, the labor unions suddenly adopted a 
new policy in favor of parliamentary government, under the 
leadership of the General Federation of Labor Unions. This 
move, of course, was partly due to the first appearance of a 
Labor Ministry in Great Britain in 1924. 

Prior to the enactment of the manhood suffrage law in 
May 1925, however, a number of local proletarian parties 
had been established in order to participate in local politics. 
An instance of this was found in Yawata, an industrial city in 
Kyushu Island, where several members of the proletarian 
party were members of the Municipal Assembly. During 
the summer of 1925 a country-wide proletarian political party 
was promoted by the national farmers’ union, mostly com- 
posed of tenants. The very fact that the factory workers’ 
unions did not openly take part in this movement, shows that 
the labor union movement in Japan was divided internally 
into the Right and the Left. Under such difficult circum- 
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stances, the first proletarian political party, called the ‘‘Far- 
mer-Labor Party,” was ordered dissolved by the Government 
immediately after its organization, the grounds being that 
there were some secret Communists in it and that it savored 
of “Communism.” 

This did not, however, mean a total suppression of the 
movement for country-wide proletarian political organiza- 
tion, for, in March, 1926, only three months after the disso- 
lution of the nascent party, a second proletarian political 
party was successfully established under the new name “La- 
bor-Farmer Party,” having eliminated all communistic ele- 
ments to avoid suspicion. Nevertheless, the internal division 
between Rights and Lefts caused great instability. In Octo- 
ber, only eight months after its organization, the General 
Federation of Labor Unions, representing the Right Wing, 
seceded from the party, leaving the organization distinctly 
Left with the country-wide farmers’ union as its nucleus. 
The General Federation of Labor Unions founded a new 
political party, the “Social Democrat Party,” the federation 
thus becoming the central influence of the Right proletarian 
organization of the country. Following the secession of the 
General Federation of Labor Unions, the senior proletarian 
party was further divided by the secession of a neutral fac- 
tion, which has established itself independently as “‘a central 
proletarian party.” ‘These three divisions of the proletariat 
faced the first general election under the manhood suffrage 
law in 1928, and ever since then have been fighting one 
another instead of codperating against their common foe. 

The results of the first general election under the new law 
in 1928 show the respective influence of the political parties, 
old and new, as follows: 


Party V otes Candidates Elected 
Seiyukai (government party).............. 4,250,848 432 218 
Minseito (opposition party)................ 4,270,497 437 216 
Independent and smaller parties........ 864,729 191 24 
I iii id ascscrocsteladthincstorntnenicnis . 480,124 86 8 

es ah ccna genie . 9,866,198 1,146 466 


Although the votes obtained by the proletarian parties 
were only forty-seven out of one thousand, the number rep- 
resented more than 10 per cent of those obtained by the two 
largest parties and the eight members actually elected proved 
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a power which the Government party could not afford to dis- 
regard, particularly because the seats obtained by the Gov- 
ernment were only slightly larger in number than the 
Opposition’s. 

Compared with this, the second general election under 
the new law, which took place in 1930, shows the following 


results: 


Party Votes Candidates Elected 
Minseito (government party) .......... 5,522,276 355 273 
Seiyukai (opposition) ......................-... 3,923,799 305 174 
Independents and smaller parties........ 489,809 87 14 
ERLE Sea eae ae 504,343 93 5 

a 10,440,227 840 466 


The number of voies obtained by the proletarian candi- 
dates had increased one in a thousand as compared with the 
first general election of 1928, but the number of actual men 
elected had decreased by three, being now only five. 


BY explaining this curious fact, one can show a section of 

the political world in Japan subsequent to the enforce- 
ment of the manhood suffrage law. ‘These new proletarian 
parties, like so many helpless babes, instead of combining 
their strength against their common foes, the older political 
parties, divided their power between the Right and the Left 
and fought the election campaign with such divided power. 
Although some of them have formed a political party only 
recently, the proletarian candidates at the last general elec- 
tion acted in the main as mere individuals contending against 
one another. In most cases this divided condition caused 
voters to lose sympathy for these candidates, and some of 
them refused to give them their votes on that ground. There 
was still another cause for the election results of 1930: in the 
previous general election the Government party had under- 
estimated the influence of the proletarian parties, with the 
result that the latter obtained as many as 480,124 votes and 
eight seats in the House of Representatives. The older par- 
ties had been surprised and warned. 

The last general election was conducted by Mr. K. 
Adachi, the Home Minister, known as “the god of elec- 
tion.” He perfected most careful and elaborate schemes to 
win the election for the Minseito Government party. The 
proletarian candidates were made special objects of opposi- 
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tion, together with the Seiyukai candidates, although the lat- 
ter were the only “Opposition” worthy of the name. As the 
result of such a policy, Mr. I. Abe, head of the Social Dem- 
ocrat Party, who had been successfully elected in the previ- 
ous general election, was defeated in this election. The same 
thing happened to Mr. B. Suzuki, noted leader of the same 
party and head of the General Federation of Labor Unions. 
Two other powerful proletarian leaders also failed: Mr. H. 
Aso, chairman of the central committee of the Japan Labor- 
Farmer Party, a neutral party, and Mr. J. Kawakami, an- 
other leader of that party. Mr. K. Kamei, who had been a 
successful candidate for the Social Democrat Party in the 
previous general election, also failed this time. In the midst 
of such general failure, however, we should note the inter- 
esting success of some of the proletarian candidates, such 
as Mr. Nishio of the Social Democrat Party and Mr. K. 
Asahara of the Japan Labor-Farmer Party. These men 
were strictly manual laborers, as contrasted with the other 
candidates who have been educated in the Imperial Univer- 
sity. Another contrast was between Mr. I. Abe, head of the 
Social Democrat Party, and Mr. I. Oyama, head of the ex- 
treme Left Proletarian Party; both had been professors at 
Waseda University formerly; the former was defeated, and 
the latter was elected. Such contrasts seem to indicate a 
new way for proletarian progress in the future. 

With only five seats out of the 464 in the House of 
Representatives, the Proletarian members could not show 
any marked activity during the last short session. The only 
promising feature was that the speeches made by some of 
them in the House, although brief, won public favor and 
appreciation, instead of incurring suspicion and hatred as 
did the rough and disagreeable speeches and actions of older 
party-men. Indeed, in both conduct and speech, these prole- 
tarian members of Parliament impressed the general public 
as being more reliable than the other members. 


THE DEFENSES OF THE OLDER POLITICAL POWER 


UNDER the circumstances described so far, the applica- 
tion of the manhood suffrage law has not given the 


new rising proletarian groups sufficient opportunity for any 
marked activity in the world of politics. Their activity is 
less noticeable than it was during the period around 1920, 
when the boom was followed by sudden activity of the la- 
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bor movement against capital. At present, the labor unions, 
which ought to be a nucleus of proletarian political organi- 
zation, are practically powerless, due to the depression in 
business as well as to the capitalist “offensive policy” towards 
them. Their condition is also undeniably due to the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of surveillance and control by means of 
police force, ostensibly for the purpose of eliminating 
“Communism” from labor. 

Much of the division within the proletarian camp is due 
to just such a Government attitude. The late Count Kato’s 
Ministry, which was responsible for the enactment of a man- 
hood suffrage law, was also responsible for the enactment of 
a law for the preservation of peace, aiming to prohibit any 
organization whose purpose it was to change the form of 
government or deny the private ownership of property. 
The latter legislation aims particularly at all movements for 
Communism, but the letter of the law, where mention ‘is 
made of “private ownership of property,” is also in opposi- 
tion to any socialistic political organization. This new law 
is a powerful weapon with which the Government can 
handicap proletarian political movements by the police, as 
is actually being done at present. 

Whenever any new proletarian political party is to be 
organized, the promoters are obliged to declare “the elimi- 
nation of Communism.” At this time, division inside of the 
party is sure to take place over the question of to just what 
extent ““Communistic elements” should be eliminated, the di- 
vision being between “Right” and “Left” and “Neutral.” 
No matter whether this has been consciously engineered or 
not, it is undeniable that the older political influences are 
very glad that such division takes place so naturally within 
the proletarian camp. 

So far, the description has been that of the defenses of 
the older political power against the new; at the same time 
the former has had to strengthen itself by reorganizing its 
parties so as to make them more acceptable to the public. 
The Cabinet under which the manhood suffrage law was 
enacted, was formed by a coalition of three old parties with 
a common object of “safeguarding the Constitution ;” Count 
T. Kato was the Premier. These three parties were com- 
bined in opposition to a cabinet organized by Count K. 
Kiyoura in 1924; he had given up his position as president 
of the Privy Council and had based his ministry largely on 
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the House of Peers instead of on any political party of the 
House of Representatives. One of these three was the Ken- 
seikai, presided over by Count T. Kato; the other two were 
the Seiyukai (then presided over by Viscount K. Takaha- 
shi), and the Kakushin Club, a very small group led by Mr. 
T. Inukai (now president of the Seiyukai). The last-men- 
tioned man had been head of such a small party for many 
years, using it as a “third party” with which he could wield 
considerable power as a buffer between the larger parties. 
When these three parties were allied together against the 
Kiyoura Ministry, the only course open to the old statesmen 
was dissolution of the House of Representatives, in which 
the coalition had gained a formidable majority. There was 
a small minority party, “Seiyu Honto,” headed by Mr. T. 
Tokonami, which supported Premier Kiyoura; this party 
suffered signal failure in the ensuing general election. Ki- 
youra resigned at once and was succeeded by Count T. Kato 
who was supported by the three combined parties. The 
coalition was made up of Kato, Takahashi, and Inukai. 
Under this coalition ministry a bill for a manhood suf- 
frage law was introduced to the Imperial Diet. The bill 
itself contained elements of defense against new political 
influences which had already come to the surface. The age 
of a voter, for instance, was 25, and that of a candidate for 
office was 30. Both of these ages were five years older than 
the age advocated by Mr. Inukai and supported by public 
opinion. The older ages were manifestly intended to pre- 
vent young vigorous fighters of the proletarian camp from 
appearing in the field of election, either as candidates or as 
leaders in election movements. ‘There was also a provision 
requiring a man to fulfill at least one year’s permanent resi- 
dence in a place before being eligible to vote. This was 
evidently intended against proletarian men who are gener- 
ally unsettled as far as their residence goes. Another pro- 
vision required a candidate to deposit 2,000 yen with the 
Government and permitted any candidate to spend up to 
12,000 yen on an average for his election. Under such con- 
ditions no fair play could be expected for a proletarian can- 
didate running against wealthier candidates of the older 
parties. The police have actual control over the wording of 
speeches or printed matter used by the candidate, as well as 
power to permit or forbid the use of places for canvassing 
by any candidate. Whenever the police recognize “the na- 
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ture” or “the contents” of a speech as being likely to disturb 
public peace and order, they can stop it and dissolve the 
audience, or they can prohibit the distribution of a pamphlet 
on a similar ground. How heavy a handicap is placed on a 
proletarian candidate depends on the discretion of the police. 

Though the system of electoral districts was not arranged 
by going to the extent of gerrymandering, it was manifestly 
for the convenience of the three parties, who chose so-called 
“medium size” districts from each of which three to five 
candidates were to be elected. ‘The whole country is thus 
divided into 122 electoral districts. Every city is also sep- 
arated from the rural constituencies, and a large city is di- 
vided into a number of small districts, so that a proletarian 
candidate is unable to get as many votes as he wants from the 
whole city, which would be much easier for him if the whole 
city were one district. 


THE HOUSE OF PEERS AND THE PRIVY COUNCIL 


"THE Imperial Diet of Japan is composed of two Houses, 

the House of Peers and the House of Representatives, both 
having equal power. The general budget, together with other 
special budgets, is first introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. After these have been passed, the House of Peers 
is entitled to propose revision. ‘To such revision, the Repre- 
sentatives may either consent or refuse. When the two houses 
cannot agree with each other, a joint conference is held to 
decide the matter, so this priority enjoyed by the House of 
Representatives is no actual privilege. 

Membership of the House of Representatives is obtained 
by popular election, but that of the House of Peers is ar- 
ranged, partly by the adoption of the British system with 
actual peerage as members, and partly by the adoption of the 
Italian system which provides for crown nominees in addi- 
tion to peerage members. An average of one out of five of 
the three lower ranks of peerage members are taken in; the 
period is seven years. ‘These men are not selected by an 
election but rather by mutual voting, a sort of selection. The 
period of a crown nominee is for life. The appointments 
are usually made out of the ranks of government employees 
or business men. Besides these, there are high tax-payers who 
are elected from their district by their own class in the pro- 
portion of one out of one hundred. In addition to all these, 
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there are four members appointed by the Crown from the 
Imperial Academy. One can easily imagine how conserva- 
tive all such men would be. 

The very existence of such a group of conservative men 
constituting the House of Peers, with power equal to the 
other House, would keep Japanese politics conservative in 
spite of any new factor which might be added by the manhood 
suffrage law. This strong conservative element in the parlia- 
mentary government would also work as a brake on social 
progress. Although the House of Peers became unable to 
exercise power openly, due to the fall of the Kiyoura Min- 
istry, it is safeguarded by the privilege of “no dissolution,” 
and it can always control any Cabinet to some extent. Under 
such circumstances, the Government pays heed to public 
opinion only at the time of general election. At all other 
times the men in the government are attentive to the Peers 
and the Privy Councillors, who control their success or failure 
in actual politics. 

The Privy Council is an advisory body for the Emperor 
which may be consulted on political matters but which has no 
power to make decisions. In the case of a treaty that has been 
concluded, for instance, the Emperor does not submit it to 
the Diet, but consults the Privy Council in accordance with 
the Constitution. In this respect the Privy Council is in 
possession of a power similar to that of the United States 
Senate. With regard to the Anti-war Pact of 1929, the rati- 
fication was given on condition that the phrase “in the names 
of the peoples” should not apply to Japan—this as a result of 
consultation with the Privy Council. This advisory body is 
now minutely scrutinizing the London Treaty. 

The Privy Council is organized with 24 councillors. They 
are a group of conservative men whose average age at present 
is more than seventy. When one views the extent to which 
the House of Peers and the Privy Council participate in 
actual politics, making use of their strong privileges which 
cannot be disregarded by other statesmen, one should not 
wonder if no progressive change were introduced into the 
political world by the small number of proletarian men 
elected to the House of Representatives by virtue of a man- 
hood suffrage law. 

Accordingly, ‘““Reform the House of Peers!” was one of 
the slogans put up by the coalition parties in an effort to 
knock down the Kiyoura Cabinet. The abolition of the Privy 
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Council was advocated also by the younger members of the 
defunct Kenseikai party—predecessor to the present Govern- 
ment Party, the Minseito—after the Wakatsuki Ministry 
which it supported, had been dissolved by the Privy Council. 
But neither the reform of the House of Peers nor the aboli- 
tion of the Privy Council can be accomplished without revis- 
ing the Constitution. As the Constitution in Japan is an Im- 
perial grant, it will be extremely difficult to make the wished- 
for changes, although such changes are a national demand. 
Thus it is that these old political influences remain in their 
strongholds which are impregnable to the votes of the people, 
and still hold out against a responsible Cabinet and the House 
of Representatives which properly represent the people. This 
situation leads to the sad condition under which a Cabinet 
supported by the majority of the House of Representatives is 
often obliged to walk out of office within the short period of 
two years. 


A Two-PArTY SYSTEM 


HE most remarkable result of the manhood suffrage law 

is the establishment of a two-party system with the dis- 
appearance of a powerful third party. 

The passage of the bill for manhood suffrage by the House 
of Representatives marked the termination of the mission of 
the coalition ministry. The Cabinet following that event 
had no desire for codperation. On the contrary, the men in 
the Cabinet started preparations to contest each other in the 
next general election. Although this Cabinet was headed by 
the late Count Kato, president of the defunct Kenseikai, that 
party stuck to its traditional defensive policy and action was 
taken by the Seiyukai party. 

The first step in the contest was the change of headship 
in the Seiyukai party. President Korekiyo Takahashi, who 
had given up his rank of Viscount to his son that he might 
obtain a seat in the House of Representatives, and had been 
an important leader for the coalition, was now obliged to 
resign to give place to General Baron Giichi Tanaka, one of 
the ablest military leaders. The late Baron Tanaka had had 
some previous affinity with the Seiyukai, having been War 
Minister both under Premier Hara, then president of the 
party and a worthy founder of party government, and under 
another Seiyukai premier. Nevertheless, the change caused 
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no little public surprise and, as an adventure on the part of 
the Seiyukai, was subject to general disapproval. 

There was, however, a profound significance in all this, 
as was evidenced by the events which took place with rapid 
succession within the Seiyukai party. At the same time, the 
policy and means adopted by the party were not quite right, 
and as such were justly criticized by the people at large. The 
political wounds inflicted on the Seiyukai during the Tanaka 
ministry seemed incurable; the party had lost honor and 
credit, and so the sad failure experienced in the following 
general election was a natural consequence. 

The next surprise occurred when Mr. K. Inukai changed 
his attitude, gave up his thirty years’ headship of a small third 
party, the Kakushin Club, with which he had fought the Gov- 
ernment so boldly, and joined the Seiyukai Party together 
with all the faithful followers in the Club. In less than a 
month Mr. Inukai left the coalition ministry. Now that both 
Mr. Takahashi and Mr. Inukai had left the Cabinet, it could 
no longer be a coalition of three big leaders, even if any other 
Seiyukai leader should join the Kato Ministry. Surreptitious 
struggles between the Kenseikai and the Seiyukai both in and 
out of the Cabinet became increasingly severe day by day. 


HE contest between the Kenseikai and the Seiyukai Min- 

isters came to a head over the compilation of the next 
fiscal budget, and broke out in a dispute over the readjust- 
ment of the tax system arranged by Mr. Y. Hamaguchi, then 
the Finance Minister and now the Premier; all of the 
Seiyukai Ministers opposed this readjustment proposal as 
being inconsistent with their party’s traditional policy, and 
so they resigned. In this, however, the Seiyukai was disap- 
pointed, for its leaders had expected that Premier Kato would 
resign with all his colleagues, holding himself responsible for 
the disunion of his Cabinet. In that case, the Seiyukai would 
have joined hands with the Seiyu Honto, presided over by 
Mr. T. Tokonami, with the purpose of organizing a new 
ministry. 

Contrary to such an expectation, an Imperial order was 
given to the late Count Kato that he might form a pure 
Kenseikai Cabinet. His party was then first in the House 
of Representatives, the Seiyukai was second, and the Seiyu 
Honto was third. Should the two latter parties join together, 
they could obtain a majority over the Government party, the 
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Kenseikai. Such a union, however, was impossible on ac- 
count of disagreement in the matter of political interests. The 
very attempt at joining with no other motive than that of 
seizing power, was so glaring that the public was disgusted 
and no success followed. 

Mr. Tokonami, president of the Seiyu Honto, exchanged 
proposals for alliance containing three conditions with Baron 
Tanaka, president of the Seiyukai; this was during the period 
of suspense, but when the power passed inte the hands of the 
late Count Kato, Mr. Tokonami changed his mind again. 
The alliance with the Seiyukai would hinder his purpose to 
obtain power. Instead of effecting a dissolution of the House 
of Representatives by joining the Seiyukai, he now began to 
approach the Kenseikai in order that he might receive an 
offer to form a new Cabinet at the next opportunity. This 
change caused division in his party. ‘Those members who 
had approached the Seiyukai saw Mr. Tokonami support the 
Kenseikai at the beginning of the first session of the Diet, 
which commenced in December, 1925, and saw him secede 
from his party to join the Seiyukai during January of the 
next year. 

The political division of the House of Representatives 
then and after is shown in the following table: 


January June February August January February 
1927 1928 1929 1929 1930 1930 
(result 
of first 
general 
Party (result of (when election (after (before (result of 
Seiyu Minseito under Mr. Toko- second second 
Honto’s was or- manhood nami’s general general 
division) ganized) suffrage) change) election) election) 
Kenseikai ................ 165 ere Men) ee 0 cee Pee 
Minseito .......... 219 216 172 172 273 
Shinto Club .......... PRS Ses Pe ee nt Ae At 
Seiyu Honto............. 87 = vas oe . 
Kensei Isshinkai......  ...... eank ae 7 ree ae 
Seiyukai ............... . 161 190 218 220 239 174 
Shinsei Club........ 26 sects Ma Th AN NOE colle ee ai ee 
Kakushinto ............0 .... 3 1 1 3 
Jitsugyo Doshikai 9 8 + 3 3 6 
Meiseikai .............. Sone a 6 + 3 ts 
Independents ........... 16 16 11 14 20 5 
Proletarian .......... fom ei 8 8 8 8 5 
eae . Fare 7 aero 
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A glance at the table will show that the unsettled political 
condition was due to the fact that Mr. Tokonami and his 
party, the Seiyu Honto, changed their attitude so frequently, 
successively joining with and separating from the Seiyukai 
and then the Kenseikai (afterwards the Minseito). 


—-- KATO died during the Diet session in January 

1927, and was succeeded by Mr. Reijiro Wakatsuki, who 
had been made president of the Kenseikai and who recently 
held the post of chief delegate to the London naval confer- 
ence. During this session, the Government party continued 
in its alliance with Mr. Tokonami’s party, the Seiyu Honto, 
the main object of the alliance being the successful passage 
of certain proposals effecting a readjustment of the tax system. 
After the session, Mr. Wakatsuki offered a portfolio to Mr. 
Tokonami at the time of the reconstruction of the Cabinet, 
but the latter began to disclose opposition to the Kenseikai 
Ministry during the summer of 1927. His opposition reached 
a climax when the 52nd session of the Diet opened at the end 
of that year, following the death of the late Emperor Taisho, 
at which time he joined the Seiyukai in a vote of non-con- 
fidence in the Wakatsuki Ministry. Had this vote been 
passed by the House of Representatives, the resignation of 
the Cabinet or dissolution of the House would have been a 
matter of course. But strange to say, Premier Wakxatsuki 
proposed an interview with Baron Tanaka and Mr. Toko- 
nami, the respective presidents of the two opposition parties. 
This interview resulted in a secret agreement providing that 
under the new Emperor’s administration which had just com- 
menced, the two parties would refrain from political struggle. 
The vote of non-confidence was withdrawn, and the Diet was 
closed as usual toward the end of March. 

Shortly before the end of the 52nd session of the Diet, 
however, the disturbed financial condition began to show 
itself. Stringent measures were considered necessary to save 
the world of finance from a crisis. When the Diet was not in 
session the Constitution provided that Government recom- 
mendations for such stringent measures should go to the 
Throne through the Privy Council. The Council refused 
to approve of the Government’s proposal, with the con- 
sequence that the Wakatsuki Ministry resigned en masse. 
On April 20, a new cabinet was organized by Baron Tanaka, 
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the head of the Seiyukai, the second party in the House of 
Representatives. 

This was a distinct disappointment to Mr. Tokonami, who 
had expected an Imperial order to form a ministry, when the 
majority party had been forced to walk out of office. He re- 
turned to his old friend, the Kenseikai, in order that he might 
fight the Seiyukai as a common foe. In doing this, he dis- 
solved his party, the Seiyu Honto, and a new party was 
formed together with the Kenseikai, assuming the name 
“Minseito;” this occurred on June | and Mr. Y. Hamaguchi 
was made the president. Both Mr. Tokonami and Mr. 
Wakatsuki, the former head of the now defunct Kenseikai, 
became advisers to the new party. 

The 54th session of the Diet ended in a dissolution of the 
House of Representatives in 1928, followed by the first 
general election under the manhood suffrage law, which took 
place in February. In this election Mr. Tokonami fought in 
alliance with his new friends, men of the Minseito, against 
men of the Seiyukai as against common foes now in office. The 
election resulted in a difference of only two votes between the 
Seiyukai and the Minseito, the former obtaining 218 seats 
and the latter 216. The political balance would thus turn 
according to the attitude of the few neutral members of 
smaller parties. Naturally there was very severe competition 
between the two confronting parties to win as many votes as 
they could from these minority parties, in order to turn the 
situation in their favor during the session. Naturally, all the 
proletarian members of the House opposed the Government. 
Under such circumstances, the Government party tried to 
combine the independents in support of the Cabinet. These 
had been elected as “independents,” but now they were united, 
six in all, including Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi, under the party- 
name “Meiseikai,” whose attitude would decide any im- 
portant matter in the Diet. The acceptance or rejection of a 
vote of non-confidence in the Seiyukai Government, intro- 
duced by the Minseito, would be decided by the Meiseikai’s 
policy. These six men, who first seemed to join the Opposi- 
tion Party against the Tanaka Cabinet with regard to “unjust 
intervention in election,” and with regard to the demand for 
the Home Minister’s resignation actually supported the Gov- 
ernment by rejecting the vote of non-confidence, an action 
which is still a mystery. With the help of these few men, 
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therefore, the Tanaka Ministry went through the Diet session 
successfully and also succeeded in reconstructing the Cabinet, 
following the Home Minister’s resignation. After this session 
a lull was expected in the political world, at least until the 
coronation of the Emperor, which took place towards the end 
of 1928. 

However, this expected lull was broken by Mr. ‘Toko- 
nami’s secession from the Minseito, the party which he had 
promoted, and to which he had been an adviser. This strange 
move was announced on August |, 1928. The grounds given 
for this action were that he could not agree with the Minseito 
in respect to its China policy. He, with his thirty followers, 
founded a new party, the “Shinto Club.” These thirty men 
had been his personal adherents since the time of the defunct 
Seiyu Honto. All others now parted with him at this junc- 
ture. This change meant another approach to the Seiyukai 
on the basis of his China policy, which was nearer to that of 
the Tanaka Cabinet than to that of Shidehara of the Minseito. 
His support enabled the Tanaka Ministry to pass through 
the Diet session of 1929, especially in the matter of the Budget. 
Severe attacks from the House of Peers and general unpopu- 
larity, as well as public censure, gave us an impression that 
the Tanaka Ministry would soon come to an end. A fatal 
blow terminated that ministry abruptly in connection with the 
bombing of Marshal Chang Tso-lin and also in connection 
with a reservation recommended by the Privy Council re- 
garding the Anti-War pact. Premier Tanaka was held re- 
sponsible for having neglected guarding Marshal Chang and 
also for having concluded the pact in question with the ob- 
jectionable words, “in the name of the peoples.” The Cabinet 
walked out en masse on July 2, 1928, and Mr. Hamaguchi 
succeeded Baron Tanaka. 

Under such circumstances, Mr. Tokonami, always in pur- 
suit of power, and ever deterred from it, rejoined the Seiyukai 
at the end of a six years’ period; during this period in 1923 
he had separated from the Seiyukai on account of a disagree- 
ment with Mr. Takahashi and other Seiyukai leaders in re- 
gard to the support of the Kiyoura Cabinet. He is a states- 
man who was once expected to lead the Seiyukai as their 
president in succession to the late Mr. Hara, but his conduct 
during these six years made the realization of such an an- 
ticipation absolutely impossible. When Baron Tanaka died 
in September, 1929, leadership of the Seiyukai was given to 
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Mr. Inukai instead of to this fickle-minded statesman. And 
during the general election in 1930, a majority of the men 
who had adhered to Mr. Tokonami, failed. Thus disap- 
peared that political ghost of a third party which had so con- 
stantly flitted between the Seiyukai and the Minseito, now no 
longer to disturb the political world. The feeling of the 
voters, in a similar manner, affected the small Meiseikai 
party, with Mr. Y. Tsurumi as prominent leader, on account 
of the questionable conduct of these six men. All of them 
except one failed in the last general election, and that one 
joined the Minseito after the election. Furthermore, there 
has been a considerable decrease in the number of elected 
members of the smaller parties, as well as of the so-called 
“Independents” who had been reduced to only five. In the 
first general election under the manhood suffrage law, there 
were 191 candidates who announced themselves as ‘“Inde- 
pendents,” of which only twenty-four were elected. In the 
second general election, these were reduced to only fourteen, 
nine of whom belonged to the Kakushinto and the Kokumin 
Doshikai (formerly “Jitsugyo Doshikai’’), thus leaving only 
five pure “Independents.” Votes have thus been gradually 
absorbed from smaller groups by the two large confronting 
parties. 

This, I observe, is the transitional situation in the political 
world as the result of the application of the manhood suffrage 
law in Japan, from which we may look forward to a time 
in the distant future when the Proletariat and the existing 
parties can stand side by side. 
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The Australian Labour Movement 
and the Pacific 


By G. V. Portus 


HE Australian Labour movement, with its frequent polit- 

ical triumphs, its close organization, and its general air 
of moderation, may seem simple enough to observers in other 
lands. It is very baffling to those who study it at close range. 
Sometimes the local observers cannot see the wood for the 
trees. Confronted by kaleidoscopic changes in groupings and 
in group nomenclature, they proclaim as new tendencies and 
new movements what are nothing but episodes in a struggle 
between contending factions for control of the machine. 
Very often, indeed, in such cases the confusion of the observer 
without, is but a reflex of the even greater confusion of the 
protagonists within. 

To those who have watched the movement for any length 
of time, it is apparent that, despite changes of leadership, the 
movement pursues the same kind of policy and stands for the 
same ideas as it did twenty-five years ago. Its political oppo- 
nents call this policy “socialism.” The critics on its own 
hearth call it “petty bourgeois idealism.” A more accurate 
label would be “Australian reformist collectivism.” ‘The na- 
tional adjective must be included. It becomes more necessary 
to include it as the years roll on and the relentless mould of 
environment leaves its impress deeper. For the Australian 
Labour Party is not the party of a class. It is the party of a 
class in Australia. 

The Australian Labour movement was not always quite so 
national as it has now become. In its early years before the 
parliamentary Labour party had been built up as the char- 
acteristic organ of the movement, there were occasional signs 
of internationalism. In the eighties Labour listened readily to 
Henry George and Marxism. In 1890 came the superb ges- 
ture to the London Dockers. Stung to a sense of class solidar- 
ity by the spectacle of the Dockers struggling against odds for 
some alleviation of their miserable lot, the Australian Union- 
ists collected £30,400 for the Strike Fund of their London 
comrades. Remembering that the total Strike Fund 
amounted to only £48,700, of which the British public, out- 
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side the Trade Union movement, contributed £13,700, one 
realizes what a superb gesture this was. 

Then came the birth of the Political Labour movement in 
1890, to be followed by that intense absorption in political 
affairs which has since characterized Australian Labour. In 
less than thirteen years Labour was at the helm of the National 
Government, and, both in Commonwealth and in States, it 
has controlled a considerable number of the Governments of 
Australia ever since. One by one were forged in parliaments 
the weapons on which Labour was to rely—Arbitration, 
Shipping Acts, Workers’ Insurance, Child Endowment and 
the like. And, woven in and through them all, was the thread 
of the national doctrine known as the White Australia policy. 
The demand for this, originating in distrust of Chinese im- 
migration in the fifties and sixties of the last century, grew 
steadily through the years, until, at the turn of the century, it 
received legislative benediction in the Immigration Restric- 
tion Act and the Pacific Island Labourers’ Act (both of 
1901). By this time many people outside the ranks of Labour 
had been won to the support of the doctrine on grounds of 
general racial well-being. And since then it has been widely 
adopted in Australia. It has been admitted that the policy 
is not merely based on Trade Union selfishness and objection 
to cheap Labour. Australians have realized the difficulties 
which a divided racial population have imposed on America 
and South Africa. And the White Australia policy has be- 
come generally popular. No political party would dare to 
deny it support. But, of all parties, Labour probably accepts 
it most dogmatically. It has passed out of the region of things 
that have to be demonstrated or proved. It is now an article 
of faith. To question it has become a mark not only of ignor- 
ance, but also of bad taste. 


OW then has this affected Australian Labour’s outlook on 

world affairs in general and on Pacific affairs in particu- 
lar? This question would be easier,to answer if it could be 
said that Australian Labour has any outlook on foreign affairs. 
But has it? Enmeshed in the business of prosecuting social 
reform at home, the Labour movement was consistently un- 
mindful of anything happening outside the shores of this 
continent. In that, it reflected the general Australian outlook. 
We have been a self-centred folk turning our faces inward 
with the comfortable reflection that we were part of the 
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British Empire, and that, as such, we were sheltered ‘neath 
the shadow of the ubiquitous wings of the British Navy. In 
the period 1907-1914 the Labour movement became inter- 
ested in the general question of national defence. ‘The adop- 
tion of compulsory military service and the foundation of the 
Australian Navy were due as much to the efforts of Labour 
governments as to those of Anti-Labour governments. And 
the outbreak of War brought the now famous declaration 
from a Labour prime minister that Australia was with the 
Empire “to the last man and the last shilling.” In so far as 
Australia shared the prevalent uneasiness about German 
world policy, and since the German Empire had become a 
fairly close neighbour in New Guinea, all this may be 
claimed as an awakening of Australian interest in Pacific 
affairs. But this is perilously close to rationalizing. Consid- 
erations of national defence rather than the development of 
an international consciousness moved Australia in the im- 
mediate pre-war years. And the Labour party’s attitude to 
national defence in these years was quite consistent with its 
preoccupation with intra-Australian affairs. 

It cannot be charged against Australian Labour that it was 
anti-war. Both the policy of its leaders and the published 
lists of recruits show Labour to have been as ready as any 
other class in the community to face its responsibilities. But, 
as the war dragged its slow length along, it became evident 
that the Australian Trade Unionists were beginning to be 
critical and disillusioned. The statements of military and 
political chiefs were accepted with increasing reserve and 
suspicion. By 1918 there was a fairly strong Peace party in 
the movement, and the Federal Conference of the Australian 
Labour Party in June of that year put forward a basis for 
Peace Negotiations in which aspirations for Working Class 
internationalism jostle strangely with demands for complete 
Australian self-government and no interference from out- 
siders. 

It was widely proclaimed that, as a result of the War in 
general and the Conscription Issue in particular, power had 
passed over to the industrial section of the Australian Labour 
movement. The movement, it was said, had freed itself from 
the dominance of political hangers-on whose Labourism was 
a matter of opinion and not of status. These “industrials” 
proclaimed themselves to be representatives of the actual 
trade unionists. If, however, anyone imagined that this 
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would circumvent the difficulties caused by political ambi- 
tion that person was soon undeceived. The leaders of the in- 
dustrials were as anxious for parliamentary honours as ever 
their predecessors had been. And what, in fact, has hap- 
pened is that, ever since the war, there has been a running 
fight for the control of the political machine between the 
moderates and successive groups of so-called extremists. It 
may be doubted whether those extremists are really extreme 
at all. While they are fighting for power they use the well- 
worn phraseology of the appeal to the bottom dog, and when 
they attain power they find their previous rodomontade an 
embarrassment. ‘This is not the place to give an account of 
these scuffles for political power among the various sections 
of the Labour Party. But what concerns us here is that, in 
the scuffling, there has appeared the proclamation of a new 
creed of internationalism so startlingly at variance with the 
well-worn nationalism of Australian Labour that it has at- 
tracted considerable attention. And that creed is directly 
concerned with Pacific affairs. 


T must be remembered that there is a Communist party in 
Australia. It has branches in most of the capitals, but it 
is difficult to make any estimate of its numerical strength. 
There is a shrewd suspicion that its adherents are vocal in 
inverse ratio to their numbers. It furnishes the extreme sec- 
tion of the Workers’ Movement in Australia. But it is really 
outside the ranks of organized Labour. For it has been de- 
clared in solemn conclave by the official Labour movement, 
that no one can belong both to the Communist party and to 
the Australian Labour party. As a result of this there has 
been a trickle of the politically minded from the right wing 
of Communism to the left wing of Labour, and in the process 
Labour has found itself at times held responsible for the 
somewhat embarrassing activities of these new converts. This 
is the background against which there has emerged the Pan- 
Pacific Trade Union Secretariat. 

In 1921 a special Congress of Australian Trade Unions 
was convened by the Australian Labour Party with the object 
of bringing together the industrial and political wings of 
the movement. This Congress carried a resolution suggest- 
ing that a Special Conference of Labour bodies in Pacific 
countries should be arranged. When this suggestion was 
placed before the American Federation of Labour it was re- 
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jected on the ground that the proposed Conference would be 
representative of the political Labour movement, with which 
the American Federation would have no dealings. For the 
Americans believed that they could best achieve their aims 
by confining their action purely to the industrial field. The 
proposal came to nothing. It is alleged, however, that the 
Red International of Labour Unions at Moscow took the hint 
and kept the matter alive by making representations to its 
sympathizers in Sydney. 

Be that as it may, the New South Wales Trades and 
Labour Council in February, 1926, summoned a Pan-Pacific 
Conference in Sydney. This Council is a body representative 
of the Trade Unions and is not connected with the Australian 
Labour Party, which is the political organ of Labour in 
Australia. Invitations were sent to certain Trade Union 
representatives in China, Japan, India, the Soviet Republic, 
South Africa, Java, the Pacific Islands, South America, 
Canada, U.S.A., and Great Britain. The grounds on which 
South Africa and India were to be regarded as Pacific coun- 
tries were not stated. Great Britain was apparently to be 
represented on account of her Pacific interests. ; 

But the Conference hardly came up to expectations. By 
June 1926 delegates had arrived in Sydney from Australia, 
New Zealand, the U.S.S.R., the Red International of Labour 
Unions, and the National Minority Movement of Great 
Britain. With this faithful remnant a Preliminary Confer- 
ence was held which decided to postpone the Conference 
Proper till May Day, 1927. Impressed by the passage of 
events in China, Canton was chosen to be the venue of the 
Conference." The Congress of Australian Trade Unions 
meeting in Sydney in August, 1926, approved this decision 
and resolved to send delegates. By the end of the year the 
Soviet Trade Union Council and the left wings of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and Indian Labour movements had signi- 
fied their intention of being represented. 

The Conference was held at Hankow in May, 1927. 
Delegates from Australia and India were prevented from at- 
tending, it is said, through the actions of the respective Gov- 
ernments. And the Conference, as assembled, represented 
certain left wing organizations in China, Russia, Japan, Java, 
Korea, France, U. S. A., and England. This conference 
created the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secretariat to be a 
permanent organ of information and propaganda. This body 
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was endowed with a constitution consisting of a preamble and 


eight sections. 
Here is the Preamble: 

IN ORDER: 

1. Tocarry on a joint struggle against the dangers of war be- 
tween the Powers of the Pacific. 

2. To counteract the imperialist dangers that menace the 
Chinese Revolution. 

3. To help all the oppressed people of the Pacific to liberate 
themselves from the yoke of Imperialism. 

4. To fight against and remove all racial and national barriers 
and prejudices which still divide the exploited classes and oppressed 
peoples to the advantage of the exploiters and oppressors. 

5. To cement and to maintain a real fraternal united front of 
the exploited classes in the countries of the Pacific. 

6. To organise and to carry out joint actions of the exploited 
classes and oppressed peoples against the oppressing Powers. 

7. To fight for World Trade Union Unity and for the creation 
of a single United Trade Union International. 

The representatives of the Trade Union Movements of China, 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, Japan, Java, Korea, France, 
England, and the United States of America, having gathered at the 
Pan-Pacific Trade Union Conference, herewith decide unanimously 
to create immediately an organ of connections, propaganda and action 
—this organ to be called: THe Pan-Paciric Trap—E UNION 
SECRETARIAT. 


It will be observed that the document is revolutionary in 
tone and is based on the tactics of the Class War. The Secre- 
tariat was to hold meetings twice a year and was to publish 
a weekly journal called “The Pan-Pacific Worker.” 

In the meantime there had been established in Australia, 
the Australasian Council of Trade Unions (a body hereafter 
to be called the A.C.T.U.). This organisation had been set 
up by a Trade Union Congress held in Melbourne in 1927. 
It was intended to be the central organ of the trade union 
movement and was to act for Labour on the industrial side, 
in much the same way as the Australian Labour Party acted 
on the political side. The A.C.T.U. endorsed the decisions 
of the Hankow Conference, decided to affiliate with the Pan- 
Pacific Secretariat, and authorised the publication of a fort- 
nightly journal in Australia to be called “The Pan-Pacific 
Worker.” 


"THE scene now shifts to Shanghai where the first Secre- 
tariat meeting was held in February, 1928. Representa- 
tives attended from certain Trade Union organizations in 
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China, Russia, Japan, the Philippines, England, U. S. A., and 
Australia. By this time the Chinese situation had entered 
upon its Anti-Red phase. The deliberations of the Secretariat 
were held in secret, which gave added fervour to their pro- 
nouncements. These pronouncements, embodied in a “main 
resolution,” form a running commentary on world affairs 
from Dan to Beersheba, couched in violent revolutionary 
phraseology. Of special interest for our purpose are the 
Secretariat’s suggestions to the militants of Australia. Pacifist 
tendencies are to be eradicated. Constitutional action must 
go by the board. Compulsory arbitration, being an indirect 
method of class-collaboration, has a dampening effect on the 
fighting spirit of the workers. Repressive legislation must be 
met with militant tactics. And, tucked away in another para- 
graph is the remark that “discriminatory immigration laws 
in Australasia and America must be combated.” 

It is perhaps significant that no overt reference to the 
White Australia policy appears in this resolution. Possibly 
the unpopularity of direct propaganda against the doctrine 
had been pointed out by the solitary Australian delegate. But 
this was to shut the garage door after the car had been stolen. 
Already the Preamble of the Secretariat had been printed and 
circulated in Australia. Attention was immediately centred 
on paragraph 4: 


To fight against and remove all racial and national barriers 
which still divide the exploited classes and oppressed peoples to the 
advantage of the exploiters and oppressors. 


This was everywhere starred as a plain attack on the White 
Australia policy. The Anti-Labour press pilloried the Secre- 
tariat as a destroyer of all that for which Labour had fought 
in the good old sane days. It is strange how ready the Anti- 
Labour press is in all countries to sing the praises of past 
Labour leaders and past Labour policies. The reprobation 
of the Secretariat began to swell to the dimensions of a na- 
tional chorus towards the end of 1928. A Federal Election 
was to be fought, and the Prime Minister—S. M. Bruce—in 
his campaign speech vigorously attacked Labour for its alli- 
ance with a Secretariat which scoffed at the sacred doctrine 
of White Australia. But the political leaders of Labour were 
much too astute to fight on ground of the enemy’s choosing. 
Just as vigorously they repudiated the charge that this be- 
loved policy was not safe in their hands. Did not they orig- 
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inate it, and obtain legislative recognition for it? They were 
no more concerned with the Pan-Pacific Secretariat than Mr. 
Bruce was. As a matter of fact the White Australia policy 
never became an issue in the election at all. But the first ex- 
changes of the campaign gave to all but the left wing of 
Labour a cue as to what attitude should be adopted towards 
the new organisation. 

The Secretariat was vigorously defended by the Editor of 
“The Pan-Pacific Worker,” J. S. Garden, a former member of 
the Communist Party, but now Secretary of the New South 
Wales Trades and Labour Council. In an incautious advo- 
cacy of working-class internationalism in the Pacific, he sug- 
gested that the White Australia doctrine was an outworn na- 
tionalistic formula, and even envisaged a “black, brown or 
brindle Australia.” Unfortunate remark! Spectres of cheap 
Asiatic labour were dangled before the eyes of Trade Union- 
ists. Was it for this that our devoted fathers fought? The 
Australian Workers’ Union, the largest union in Australia, 
but now at variance with the Australian Labour Party owing 
to the vagaries of party politics, haughtily stood aloof from 
the A.C.T.U. because of its connection with the Secretariat. 
Its leaders blamed Garden for Labour’s defeat at the polls. 
At its annual convention an elaborate repudiation of the ac- 
cursed heresy was staged in the form of a motion excluding 
Asiatics from membership in the Australian Workers’ Union. 
“What horrid jingoism,” said Mr. Garden and the stalwarts 
of the left. “But it’s not Black Australia,” replied the 
A.W.U. And so the controversy went on. It was almost as 
good as poking faces. 


N 1929 it was decided to hold the next conference of the 
Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secretariat at Vladivostok. A 
suggestion that it should be held in Australia was met by the 
flat refusal of the Prime Minister to allow such a Conference 
to be held. Three delegates from the A.C.T.U. secretly left 
Sydney for Vladivostok in July. But their journey was pro- 
longed through passport delays, for which they blamed the 
Australian Government, and they reached Vladivostok at the 
end of the Conference. They were, however, in time to assure 
the Conference that the A.C.T.U. would ratify all its de- 
cisions. Then they went on to Russia to have a look around. 
By the time they returned, another Federal Election had 
been fought specifically on the question whether the Federal 
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Arbitration System should be abolished. Labour had op- 
posed the abolition and had been returned to power on this 
issue. The outlook was not encouraging for an organisation 
which professed its distrust of this system and urged the strike 
as an alternative. Confidence in the Secretariat gradually 
waned. The militants who had fathered it in Australia were 
discredited by the victory of the employers in the timber 
strike and the coal strike in New South Wales. And New 
South Wales was the home of the militants, and of the Secre- 
tariat, and of the “Pan-Pacific Worker.” 

Early in 1930 a meeting of the A.C.T.U. was held in Mel- 
bourne. J. S. Garden tabled a motion that the Council should 
renew its affiliation with the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secre- 
tariat. The motion was hotly debated, and numerous amend- 
ments were moved. In the course of the discussion the Pan- 
Pacific Secretariat was accused of being a Communist body 
of Russian origin. It was a hole and corner affair. It repre- 
sented only four hundred persons in the East. It was “a 
heterogeneous mob of Asiatics and five white men.” ‘The 
motion for affiliation was lost by 80 votes to 75. Immediately 
afterwards a resolution was carried affirming the Council’s 
allegiance to the White Australia policy. A subsequent mo- 
tion to reaffiliate with the Secretariat met with an even worse 
fate. It was defeated by 75 votes to 53. 

Rejected by the body representing the Trade Unions of 
Australia, it would appear that the Secretariat’s hope of rec- 
ognition now lies with the New South Wales Trades and 
Labour Council. This is, at present, the most radical of all 
the Trade Union organisations in Australia. But many Trade 
Unions in New South Wales have refused to affiliate with the 
Trades and Labour Council. The largest Union in the con- 
tinent, the Australian Workers’ Union, will have no dealings 
with it whatever. And it is not at all certain that even the 
N. S. W. Trades and Labour Council will affiliate with the 
Secretariat. That body is not unmindful of the example of 
the A. C. T. U. Moreover, the Secretary of the Trades and 
Labour Council, who has hitherto been the chief protagonist 
of the Secretariat, has recently been denounced by the Com- 
munist Party as a traitor and a renegade to the working-class. 
This may weaken his allegiance to an international trade 
union movement which is under the patronage of the Russian 
comrades, and this in turn may affect the attitude of the 
Sydney Trades and Labour Council towards affiliation. 
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It may reasonably be assumed that the true blue Com- 
munist Party will not desert the Secretariat, and that it will 
proffer affiliation, when all else fails. And so will the Red 
Flag of Pacific working-class Internationalism still find a 
flagstaff on Australian soil. But it will be a very small flag- 
staff and it will carry only a very small red flag. 


"THE net result of this analysis would seem to confirm our 

original assertion that the Australian Labour movement 
1$ not greatly interested in Pacific affairs. International trade 
union solidarity in the Pacific has been brought before it in 
a form that almost demands the surrender of its traditional 
principle of White Australia. For a while, sections of the 
industrial side of the movement have toyed with the new idea, 
but its obvious unpopularity has gradually lessened its charm. 
In the sacred name of White Australia it has been repudiated. 
For this relief the political side of the movement is profound- 
ly thankful. The Prime Minister sighs his gratitude to the 
discerning trade unionists. The politicians are glad to be 
freed from a perplexing embarrassment. Only the Commu- 
nists are angry. 

But it would be a mistake to think that, in acting thus, 
the Australian Trade Unionists are not representative of the 
Australian people. We are an insular folk. We have not 
yet realized that we are a Pacific people. It will need at least 
a generation of education to arouse us to appreciate the im- 
portance of some sort of codperation among the half a billion 
people who are massed round the shores of the Pacific. And 
this is an optimist’s estimate. 
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Which Road Are We Going? 
By Hu Sun 

This article, which first appeared in the Chinese journal, the Crescent 
Moon, Shanghai, Vol. I1, No. 10, has been translated specially for PAaciric 
AFFairs. It is published here in accordance with this journal’s policy of dis- 
covering what is being thought and expressed in the various countries of the 
Pacific concerning the problems agitating this area. It does not in any way 
reflect the editorial attitude of PaciFic AFFAIRS. 


GROUP of us who are friends have been meeting con- 

stantly during the last year or two and talking over the 
problems of China, each man choosing a special subject for 
study and for a paper which he presented to the group for 
discussion. Last year we discussed the general topic “The 
Present Condition of China,” and the papers were published 
in the Crescent Moon magazine, e.g., Mr. Quentin Pan’s 
“The Two Movements, Money and Men,” and Mr. Lo Lung- 
chi’s “Human Rights,” both of which papers were revised 
after discussion. 

This year our general topic has been how we can solve 
the problems of China, and each of us has been responsible 
for one of the headings, Politics, Economics, Education, ete. 
But when the division was made, some one proposed that 
before we discussed these matters we should consider whether 
we had any basic attitude which applied to all these subjects 
what after all is the way in which we regard the problem 
of China? Several members approved of having this com- 
prehensive introduction, and also pressed me to produce it. 

The following paper is the one discussed on the evening 
of April 12th. The interest it aroused stirs me to publish it, 
so that my fellow-countrymen may discuss and criticize it. 
Later, other friends will deal with Politics, Economics, etc., 
but today before we consider how to solve these numerous 
problems we cannot but first enquire into the basic attitude 
we maintain towards them. Once we have a decision on that 
the direction of the road we are to travel is fixed. An ancient 
writer, Huai Nan, has well said: “When a blind man walks 
along the road, if anyone directs him to go left, he goes left; 
if right, right. If he meets a high-minded man, he walks on 
the straightforward highway; if he meets a mad-minded man, 
he tramps in the ditches.” 

This exactly applies to the present situation in China. 
[ 933 ] 
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Ordinarily we are unwilling to think deeply either as to what, 
after all, is the kind of society and state we wish to have, or 
as to what is the road we must travel if we are to reach our 
objective. When the time comes for action, someone—any- 
one—bids us go left, and we then raise our flag and call “left 
turn;” and the same, if anyone bids us to go right. If our 
leaders were men who had viewed the world with wide-open 
eyes, if they really were leading us with their eyes thus open, 
then we might perhaps follow their lead along the highway. 
But if by any chance our leaders are blind, and are themselves 
being led by the nose, then it is a case of a “blind man riding 
a blind horse on a dark night and both falling into a deep 
pond.” That is, indeed, our danger. 

We are not willing to be led by the nose by a set of blind 
leaders. At this time we must open our eyes and look ahead 
to the different roads which branch before us, and see which 
road takes us to which place, see for ourselves which road we 
may, indeed must, travel. Of course we cannot guarantee 
that our observation and judgment will be free of error, but 
we have a deep belief that a conscious search for the road 
is far better than allowing ourselves to be led blindly. We 
also hope that by public discussion the search will result in 
enabling us to find a truer and rounder route. 

Before trying to find that route we must first decide on 
what our destination is. For how can we find the road if we 
have not thought of where we want to gor At the present 
there are three theories as to the destination. 

(1) Dr. Sun, the leader of the Nationalist Party, stated 
that the aim of the Revolution was liberty and equality for 
China. 

(2) The Youth Party says that the aim of its chauvinistic 
agitation is to make the state able to be independent, its people 
able to be free and to hold up their heads among the other 
nations. 

(3) Since the split in the Chinese Communist Party, there 
has been a diversity of opinion; but we may leave on one side 
their internal differences—the quarrel between Stalin and 
Trotsky—and say they still have a common aim which is to 
build up the sovereignty of the Soviet proletariat and support 
the same class in its revolution in China. 


[ is not our business now to discuss these three objectives, for 
that kind of discussion serves no good purpose. It only 
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excites bad feelings, besides being a pen-and-ink fight to which 
there can be no conclusive end. Our business is merely to 
use our best intelligence in making an objective study of the 
real needs of China today, and so be able to make up our 
minds as to our objective. The first thing to be asked is what 
it is we wish to abolish—a negative objective. And the second 
is what it is we wish to establish—a positive objective. 

Our reply to the first question is—Five Great Enemies, 
namely: Poverty, Disease, Ignorance, Corruption, Disorder. 
In these five Capitalism is not included, because we are not 
qualified to speak on Capitalism. The capitalist class is not 
included, since at most we have only a few moderately rich 
men. Where then is there a capitalist class? Feudal prestige 
also is not included, since feudalism as an institution crashed 
down two thousand years ago. Neither is imperialism in- 
cluded, since it is unable to injure the country into which the 
above five devils do not enter. Why does not imperialism 
injure America and Japan? Why has it such a partiality 
for our country? Is it not because we have suffered the deg- 
radation of these five evil spirits, and so have no strength of 
resistance? If we are to resist imperialism, we must first 
abolish these five enemies. 

There is no need for us to give a detailed proof of their 
existence. Mr. Yu Tien-hsiu said on one occasion that ninety- 
five per cent of the population of China was below the pov- 
erty line. Mr. Chang Chen-chih has stated that the number 
of poverty-stricken people in the country runs to over a third 
of the population. Mr. Chang quotes from Mr. Li Ching- 
mu of Szechuan; according to investigations made in Kang- 
pu-erh, Ti-mai-erh, together with the village of Cheng Fu 
near Peking and the village of Hu-pien in Anhui Province, 
the total of poverty-stricken people in China comes to one- 
half of the population. Mr. Li assumes that the lowest cost 
of living for one family in a year is $130 to $160, and that 
every family whose income is less than that is poverty-stricken. 
Recently the results of social investigations, such as Mr. Li 
Ching-han’s report of Peking village families, all go to prove 
that Mr. Li Ching-han’s estimate is roughly correct. There 
are places where the total is over 73%, or as much as 82% 
(said the investigations of the International Famine Relief 
Committee in 1920). This is not very different from Mr. 
Yu’s estimate. This then is our first great enemy. 

Disease is a great source of weakness. The slaughter from 
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plague, phthisis, and syphilis is visible to all of us. There 
are, however, other diseases which do not so plainly kill men, 
but whose strength is enough to wipe out whole villages and 
weaken a whole race, e.g., that dangerous and world-wide 
disease, ague. Recently scientists have stated that the decline 
of Greece and Rome was due to ague. We do not necessarily 
believe this, but with our own eyes we have seen one village 
in the interior of China slowly becoming a waste place 
through this disease; after one or two generations the families 
which suffer in this way are extinguished. We have seen 
places where it is regarded as an unavoidable concomitant of 
living, e.g., the people in Hui-chow (Anhui) speak of it 
as “womb fever,’ something which everybody must suffer 
once! There can be no doubt it is more to be feared than 
phthisis or syphilis or opium-smoking. In other countries 
it can be fatal, so everyone knows it is to be feared; but in 
China we have suffered so long from its ravages that we have 
developed a certain power of resistance, enough to keep us 
alive, so that we are not conscious of its gravity. The truth 
is that since it kills without a display of blood, and thus in- 
sidiously destroys a race, it is all the more to be feared. We 
have no census, but world experts in recent years have stated 
that the Chinese race is decreasing, not increasing. And we 
to a certain extent have examined into the way in which the 
population in the interior is decreasing, and we have to con- 
fess that the statement is true. Mr. Chang in his “Diseases in 
Society” quotes some of the most recent totals: there is no 
place where the total of deaths does not outnumber that of 
births. In Canton City from August to November in 1926 
the average excess of deaths over births in a week was 67. In 
Nanking from January to November the average excess for 
a month was 271, for each week 62. Not only in the big cities 
but also in the country, the rate of decrease is alarmingly 
quick. I have myself in thirty years seen many families in 
my home village go right out of existence. Sickness and 
plague are spreading wildly, whilst no great attention is paid 
to remedial medicine or public health. No wonder that the 
deaths exceed the births! This then is our second great enemy. 

The existence of ignorance requires even less proof. We 
claim to have five thousand years of civilization behind us, 
and yet we have not a single university which is more than 
thirty years old. Last year Peking University completed its 
thirty-first year whilst St. John’s completed its fiftieth, but 
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this includes the preparatory years. Where in the world is 
there a country which without a university can take part in 
the struggle for existence? As for a country which daily 
spends a million dollars on armies and has no money for 
universal education, that country is simply committing 
suicide. Because of our ignorance our productive power is 
at the lowest point, our power to govern feeble, our intel- 
ligence insufficient to save us from poverty, famine, disease. 
We have a lack of specialists, and up to the present the Central 
Government has been without intelligent educated soldiers 
and statesmen. This is our third enemy. 

Corruption is the chief characteristic of our nation. Not 
only is there open and organized sale of offices in the state, 
not only has there been for twenty-five years no system of 
examination for government posts, with a corresponding in- 
crease in corruption, but this evil has indeed given birth to a 
universal habit in every branch of society. It is exactly what 
Prof. Huntington (of Yale) says: “In Chinese life there is 
one particularly hateful thing, and that is the practice of 
bribery,” what in polite language is called “dipping one’s 
finger,” in the common tongue “rubbing oil.” Military of- 
ficials take a percentage of their soldiers’ rations; local of- 
ficials scrape the skin off their community; whilst in business 
generally compradors and the like add on their percentage. 
Right down the social scale to the old woman at service in a 
family with her squeeze, there is no distinction to be made. 
This then is our fourth great enemy. 

Disorder also is a great enemy. The Taiping Rebellion 
ruined some of the finest localities in the South, so that sixty 
to seventy years later they had not completely recovered. 
During the last twenty years incessant civil war has very 
nearly brought the whole of the Northwest to ruin, whilst the 
provinces in the Southeast and Southwest are only a little 
better off; it is a world of brigandage. The American biol- 
ogist, David Starr Jordan, has said, “The way in which 
Japan has been able to make radical changes and grow pow- 
erful is due entirely to the unbroken peace she enjoyed for 
two hundred and fifty years before the changes were made: 
the nation’s vital energy had been stored up before it could 
burst out into action.” Our twenty years of civil war have 
produced entirely visible consequences, viz., a large increase 
in poverty, disease, and death. Education too is bankrupt; 
with no end to the refugees from soldiers and bandits and 
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famine and death, how can education be carried on? There 
are provinces where the taxes have been paid up to the extent 
of over eighty years in advance. Corruption too has become 
more and more barefaced. The semi-official weekly, China 
Critic, in its leader of January 30th, this year, stated that since 
the establishment of the Republic corruption in official circles 
was much worse than before. In addition to this there are 
any number of people who are doing their level best day by 
day to manufacture disorder. This then is our fifth great 
enemy. 


ERE we have the five outstanding enemies, who con- 

fessedly must be struck down. Wipe these five devils 
out of existence, and then at the same time solidly found the 
new state. What then is it that we want to found? 

We want to found an orderly, widely flourishing, civilized 
state, one unified by modern methods. 

“Orderly” covers government by good laws, continuous 
peace, the minimum of health administration. ‘Widely flour- 
ishing” covers settled living conditions, the development of 
industry and commerce, cheap comfortable means of com- 
munication, a fair economic system, and a public charity 
service. “Civilized” covers universal, free education, liberal 
secondary education, university education of a high standard, 
together with every form of cultural uplift on a wide scale. 
“Modern” covers the fulfilment of every need in our modern 
environment in the way of a political system, a system of 
justice, economics, education, public health administration, 
learning, cultural equipment and the like. 

This is our objective. It is our firm belief that there is 
no country in which these four features exist that cannot enjoy 
a position of independence, freedom, and equality. Can we 
not see Germany, broken up and disarmed after the Great 
War, yet eight years later being respectfully welcomed by all 
the nations into the League, and what is more, having the 
honor of appointing a permanent official ? 

With our objective fixed we are in a position to ask what 
method we must employ, by which road to travel in order 
that we may reach our goal. 

We must at the outset decide on one of two alternatives. 
Is our road the revolutionary or evolutionary one? Is there 
a third road in addition? This is the problem of our basic 
attitude and method. 
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Revolution and evolution are at bottom complementary, 
relative, not mutually exclusive. In accordance with the 
process of natural change, e.g., the stem coming away of itself 
when the melon is ripe, or the birth of a child after so many 
months of gestation, this is evolution. At any one stage in 
evolution, if you add skilled assistance you can speed up the 
transformation. Since the transformation comes so quickly, 
it may appear as if the gradualness of history had been cut 
short; and so we have the term Revolution. As a matter of 
fact all revolutions have a background of historical evolution, 
all have their roots in the past. ‘Take for instance the Ref- 
ormation in Europe. There had actually been any number 
of movements heralding the approach of radical religious 
changes. There was the intellectual movement to be seen 
in Nominalism, from the thirteenth century on, the cultural 
revival of the Renaissance, the peaceful but radical nature 
of the Franciscan movement, the more impetuous radicalism 
of Wycliffe and Huss and their like, the extension of the sov- 
ereign’s power in the various states—all these forming the 
historical background of the Reformation in the XVIth cen- 
tury. The gunpowder had been buried, Luther and his com- 
panions touched off the trail, and there was the explosion. 
Their accomplishment may be described as a revolution, but 
also as one stage in an historical evolution. 

The Industrial Revolution yet more clearly reveals traces 
of history’s gradual evolution, and not the suddenness of rev- 
olution. The basic principles of machinery were gradually 
discovered in the XVith century. That century saw the issue 
of books devoted entirely to this subject, whilst the next cen- 
tury was the age of the great development in physical science. 
Thus the birth of machinery in the second half of the 
XVIIIth century was the fruit of several hundred years’ slow 
accumulation of knowledge and experience. None the less, 
after the appearance of Watt’s steam engine the machines 
used different sort of power, and to all appearances changes 
took place with such rapidity that the period is known as the 
Age of the Industrial Revolution. Really the way in which 
this radical change was produced can be regarded from one 
angle as going back to the XVth and XVIth centuries, from 
another angle as an uninterrupted evolution which even to 
this day is still in process. 

What is called revolution in politics is always the fruit 
of uninterrupted historical evolution. The independence of 
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the United States, the great revolution in France, the two 
revolutions in Russia during 1917, all have a very far-reach- 
ing historical background. In the Revolutionary Museum at 
Moscow the history of the Revolution is traced back to the 
peasant riots of three to four hundred years ago—this show- 
ing the principle at work. The same applies to China and 
the recent revolution. At the least one has to go back to the 
end of the Ming Dynasty (the beginning of the XVIIth 
century). 


HE distinction therefore between revolution and evolution 

is only a quantitative one, and the two things are not ab- 
solutely different. Where a change takes place rapidly, we 
call it a revolution, where it takes place slowly and there is 
the imperceptible progression of history, then we call it an 
evolution. On the other hand, regarded as a method, revolu- 
tion constantly involves an element of conscious exertion, 
whilst historical evolution for the most part is natural, change 
taking place without our being aware of it. For in addition 
to their difference in method, there are also two differences 
in result. The first is that unintentional natural evolution is 
exceedingly slow and uneconomical, whilst the conscious ap- 
plication of a helping hand generally cuts short the revolu- 
tionary period. The second is that natural evolution generally 
results in the retention of a number of old institutions and 
forces in society which have long lost their function, whilst 
conscious revolution is generally able to destroy anything that 
has decayed. From these two points of view conscious rev- 
olution is preferable to unconscious evolution. 

Further, as to the question of method, since revolution is 
fundamentally the use of man’s work to help on a change, we 
get the distinction between peaceful and violent. Propa- 
ganda work and the stirring up of interest, organization and 
agitation through which the purpose of the few gradually be- 
comes the purpose of the many, by the struggle at the polls 
and by legislation so that the new will takes the place of the 
old institution,—all this represents the peaceful kind of work. 
But in a country not yet out of its political backwater, in 
which the old forces recklessly oppress and destroy the new, 
and an opposition has no protection from the law, then a lib- 
eral movement is generally unable to use the peaceful method 
and conduct a public agitation. It has for the most part no 
option but to reach such a conclusion by violence, and once 
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the spirit of violent contest has been aroused, the power of 
the whole nation is insufficient to control the resulting dis- 
order. Confusion breeds confusion, it can start but cannot 
stop, it can destroy but not build up, it can make anarchy but 
not peace, as in Mexico and in China today, both countries 
being striking examples of this fact. 

Violence is only one method of revolution, but in our 
strife-ridden China it has become the sole method. Thus for 
you to fight me is called revolution; for me to fight you is also 
called revolution. The defeated party only plot violent meas- 
ures with which to raise another revolution. The victors can 
only keep on taking violent measures to block the others. This 
side has no sooner finished the fighting than it enlists soldiers, 
manufactures munitions, accumulates money in preparation 
for that side’s coming back to fight. This is the way they 
maintain their position. Being most afraid of the creation of 
new revolution, they call themselves revolutionaries and their 
opponents anti-revolutionaries. But if we are to follow Con- 
fucius’ method of using correct terms, we cannot, in the last 
resort, bid men not to make revolution. To be all the time 
relying on violence to check revolution cannot in the end 
abolish revolution. That involves everyone retaining his rev- 
olutionary mind, and revolution to the end of time fails to 
achieve success; whilst every reform, both of a positive and 
negative kind, is laid aside and cannot be put into effect. In 
this way “revolution” entirely loses its original meaning of 
using man’s work to help on radical changes. 

We avow that what is called “revolution” today is just 
what is referred to in those words, ““How many crimes are 
committed in thy name!” ‘To place violence in the place of 
violence, to beat one army with another, to replace one kind 
of bloodshed with another, this cannot be regarded as a true 
revolution, and at any rate has very little value. Its outcome 
is merely soldiers changing into brigands, brigands changing 
into soldiers, creating a world of soldier-brigands. What is 
the advantage of that to the state and the nation? 


HEN as to those who are styled devoted revolutionaries, 
they are merely judging according to a few abstract terms 
and making much noise one way or another. There is one 
set of them which tells us day by day that the opposite of 
China’s revolution is feudal power. I am afraid we are very 
stupid fellows living out of touch with the world, for I sim- 
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ply do not know what feudal classes and powers there are in 
China to-day. We study the books and speeches of these 
“down-with-feudalism” gentlemen and can get no light on 
their meaning. In the February 22nd issue of the Educa- 
tional Review last year we find the following written by an 
advocate of revolution in education: 


Before the time of Chin (240 B.C.) was a period of and com- 
plete feudalage. From Huang Ti on through Yao, Shun, Yu Tang 
down to Wu Wang of the Chow Dynasty was the period in which 
feudalism came to completion. From the time Ping Wang (Chow) 
moved his capital eastward, on through the “Spring and Autumn” 
and-the Age of the Civil Wars down to Chin-Shih-Huang, was the 
period in which feudalism broke down. Centralized China had a 
complete new birth arising out of the decay of the feudal system. 
(Nore: The outward form of feudalism was destroyed long ago, 
but its feudal prestige continues to exist to this day). 


Two months later, however, this same educationalist has 
entirely forgotten his own words and in the April 20th issue 
of the same periodical he says the following: 


Before the time of Chin was the immature period of a cen- 
tralized monarchy, a feudal state with one overlord. . . . In Chin- 
Shih-Huang’s time . . . this form of government was first firmly 
established. (Note: At this time great changes inevitably took place 
in the system of feudal lords and their fiefs, though the state can just 
the same be described as feudal, since the word “feudal” not only 
denotes the system of fiefs and their holders.) A country may be 
divided by the central government into a number of areas, in which 
areas several kinds of systems may work with the appointment of 
local officials. These officials from one point of view assume respon- 
sibility for order in the place, from another they absorb a part of 
the wealth produced there in order to keep the central government 
going. That was the condition of the common people—there is 
nothing more to be said. All this kind of management represents 
one part of the spirit of feudalism. 


Two months before, the feudal system broke down in Chin- 
Shih-Huang’s time, two months later it was also firmly es- 
tablished in his time! But the editor of the Educational Re- 
view and the readers see not the least inconsistency in this. 
The same applies to the writer. He calls the system of cen- 
tralized authority a feudal state, and neither the editor nor 
the readers are conscious of there being anything extraordi- 
nary or misleading. How is this? Because these terms have 
become nothing but toys in people’s mouths. If you want to 
play in this way, they mean this: if you want it that way, they 
mean that: there is no need whatever to fix a true meaning. 


ie 
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So out comes a rush of irresponsible words from the author, 
and the reader of course passes them on. 

What then? This opposite to revolution—feudal pres- 
tige—what after all is it? Last year in the Ta Kung Pao a 
speech by a Nationalist Party official at Tientsin was re- 
ported. He stated that feudalism consisted of the generals, 
the government officials, the returned students. Again last 
year, a certain Provincial Nationalist party proposed a plan 
for abolishing feudalism, and the feudalism they had in mind 
covered everything in the nature of illicit control and mo- 
nopoly, even usurpation of authority, so that the ancestral tem- 
ples, the provincial guilds, the alumni associations were all 
of them feudalism. The political party, however, which 
most of all controls and monopolizes and usurps, this was 
not included. So to this day we have no notion what feudal- 
ism is. A few days ago we saw a proclamation by eighty-one 
members of the China Communist party, Mr. Wang A-sung, 
Mr. Chen Tu-hsiu and their comrades, the people who are 
dubbed “anti-revolutionaries.” ‘The title is “Our Political 
View,” and in it we get the following: 


As we regard it, China is still a feudalistic society and govern- 
ment, and by this term we denote reactionary capitalism and every 
form of reactionary activity. This statement is not merely a wild 
attack on capitalism; frankly it is acting as a council for the defence 
on behalf of capitalism! As a matter of fact the break-up of the 
system of feudalism, the handing over of the land to free landowners 
and free farmers, and of political authority to the state, all took 
place much earlier in China than in any country in Europe... . It 
was a very long time back when the land became private property 
and not a fief in tenure, and now, the landowner having changed 
into the capitalist, in town and country the fedualistic oppression 
which continues is capitalism borrowing the old oppressive methods. 
So all the backward features in town and country, such as the re- 
tarding of production and the excess of farming population, are fea- 
tures common to all capitalistic backward countries and not the 
product of feudalism. (pp. 16 ff.) 


If Mr. Feudalism had consciousness he ought to bow 
down in gratitude to Mr. Chen and his eighty-one friends, 
who have now issued their periodical verdict. But these peo- 
ple with one hand clear Mr. Feudalism of all guilt, and with 
the other hand push forward a poor devil, Mr. Capitalist 
Class, to be executed in his place, and lay it down that he is 
the opposite of revolution. At the same time they also in- 
form us about the retarding of production—‘features common 
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to backward capitalist countries’—when all the time the 
money in the banks amounts to but little more than 150 mil- 
lion dollars. In a country with a population of 400 millions 
there is only 150 millions of capital in the banks! It needs a 
microscope to find this capitalist class, so much so, that might 
one not have pity on the unhappy condition of this opposite 
of revolution, give him a verdict of not guilty and let him go? 


"THE above is merely to indicate that what is today called 

principled revolution, is for the most part a setting up of 
nine-pins and then crying aloud that they must be knocked 
down. These opposites to revolution are mere echoes of their 
makers’ minds and have no relation to the facts. Like the 
Taoist magician arresting a demon! He first manufactures 
a whole set of astonishing names, fox devil, mountain sprite, 
and the like, then draws the charm, reads over the curse, 
and with his magic sword arrests the demon. Is it any won- 
der the demon gets bottled up in the gourd? But the sick 
man remains just the same on his bed, groaning and suffering! 

We are dissatisfied with men as they are now. We are 
opposed to the laissez-faire state of mind, but we are examin- 
ing with the utmost care into China’s real needs and her real 
position in the world. We cannot therefore but be opposed 
to those methods which today are called revolutionary. We 
most earnestly publish our opinion: China’s need today is not 
the tyranny which manufactures revolution out of revolution, 
the oppression which overturns revolutionary oppression; nor 
is it the setting up of any imaginary opposites to revolution 
and so exciting a revolution against a revolution. At this 
point we are willing to be dubbed anti-revolutionaries, and 
we do not support these kinds of revolution. Such can only 
waste our vital strength and encourage the evil spirit of reck- 
lessness and cruelty, bringing anarchy into the state and na- 
tion, bearing an evil crop of mutual injury and slaughter, and 
all the time leaving our real enemies where they were, in fact 
more devastating in their effect, whilst the further we 
travel the further we are from building up the country we 
have to build. 

Our real enemies are Poverty, Disease, Ignorance, Cor- 
ruption, Anarchy. These five devils are the real opposites 
to revolution, and every one of them cannot be destroyed by 
any violent revolution. There is only one revolutionary road 
by which we can destroy them and that is by clearly recog- 
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nizing our enemies, clearly recognizing our problems, gather- 
ing together all the ability and wisdom in the nation, mak- 
ing full use of the world’s science and knowledge and the 
concomitant methods, and proceeding step by step to carry 
out a conscious revolution, so achieving the success of a cease- 
less revolution which moves on under the detailed direction 
of conscious will. When we have achieved that, then our 
objective is reached. 

This fundamental attitude and method is no drifting 
along by natural evolution, nor is it a blind revolution by 
violence, nor a blind revolution of slogans. It is an unceas- 
ing revolution effected by the conscious application of our 
energy. 

This method is beset with difficulty, but we will not allow 
that there is any simpler or easier method. It is a slow proc- 
ess but we know of no quicker one. The slogan way is no 
quicker. Certainly firing off machine guns against each other 
is no quicker, nor any form of mutual slaughter. But we also 
know that the direction of a revolution by conscious energy 
does hasten change and may be expected to achieve quicker 
results, so that the radical changes which by the slow process 
of evolution would require hundreds of years can completely 
emerge in a few tens of years. 


THIS then is a matter of prime importance, that we should 

substitute conscious revolution for blind revolution. Why 
do we call it “blind?” It does not recognize its objective, 
because it is regardless of evil consequences from the means 
it uses, because it does not put first things first and second 
things second; for these reasons it is blind. Let me give some 
casual illustrations. In the organization of working men, 
there is no planning for their advantage, but only the use of 
them to bring about anarchy. That is blind revolution. In 
the improving of the lot of rickshaw coolies, obviously the 
rickshaw manufacturers and proprietors should be dealt with, 
and the daily rental of a rickshaw be reduced by twenty or 
thirty cents, so that the coolie can make twenty or thirty 
cents a day more. But the labor agitators organize rickshaw 
coolie unions and incite them to smash automobiles, as in the 
horrible incident at Hangchow last year. This is blind rev- 
olution. Take also the so-called revolutionary government. 
It has been founded for two to three years and it is unwilling 
to establish a system of inspection, of examination for the 
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public services, of audit public accounts, and at the same 
time wants with the help of the Nationalist Party to stop 
the people from using the old calendar. This is blind rev- 
olution. As for this setting up of a confused notion of feu- 
dalism as an opposite to revolution, or putting all the blame 
for our troubles, blame which we cannot avoid, onto the 
shoulders of “foreign devils,” this too is blind revolution. 

What then do we mean by conscious revolution? The 
recognition of our problems and the concomitant difficulties; 
having actual proof for every statement we make; making 
proposals and being perfectly sure what the outcome of those 
proposals must be, and what our individual responsibilities 
are with regard to them. This is conscious revolution. On 
behalf of society and the country to think of the way out, 
this is a high and sacred duty. It is no matter of mere indi- 
vidual inclination or private dissatisfaction. It is a case of 
‘“‘a word may make a nation, and a word may bury it.” Can 
we not in all seriousness set our minds to work? If we are 
to develop the sense of full responsibility, then we must make 
every effort to root out our private prejudices and ideas, to 
pay strict respect to facts and to be entirely ready to appro- 
priate all material required for reference, comparison, and 
suggestion, to warn ourselves without ceasing that our duty 
is to seek out the most practicable and most glorious plans 
for society and the state. This is to make a conscious 
revolution. 


Fiji, Its Position and Problems 


AN OUTLINE SUMMARY 
By Sir Maynarp Hepstrom 


HE Colony of Fiji is situated in the South Pacific ocean 

between latitude 15° and 22° south, and between longitude 
177° west and 175° east. 

The group comprises about 250 islands of varying sizes, 
the main island being Viti Levu, with an area of 4,053 square 
miles. Other large islands are Vanua Levu (2,128 square 
miles), T'aviuni (166 square miles), and Kadavu (165 square 
miles). About eighty of the islands are inhabited. The total 
area of the Colony (including the islands of Rotuma) is 7,083 
square miles, or nearly the size of Wales. Suva, the capital, 
with its suburbs has a population of 13,000 and is situated on 
the island of Viti Levu, distant !,743 miles from Sydney, New 
South Wales, and 1,140 miles from Auckland, New Zealand. 
Viti Levu measures about 96 miles from east to west, and 
about 63 miles from north to south, while the island of Vanua 
Levu, situated northeast of Vitilevu, is 114 miles in length 
and averages in breadth some 26 miles. Other islands of 
economic importance are Taviuni, Kadavu, and the smaller 
islands of Rabi, and the Yasawa, Lomaiviti and Lau Groups. 
The Colony is situated midway between the Tongan or 
Friendly Islands and the French Colony of New Caledonia. 

I have been asked to write a few notes under the follow- 
ing heads: 

What are the Political Problems which Fiji is Facing? 

What are the Peculiar Economic Problems? 

What are the Prospects of Fiji Becoming a Centre of 
Island Groups? 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


The preservation When this Colony was ceded to Great 
of the aboriginal Britain there was no possibility of taking a 
population census of the native population but it was 

popularly estimated that the number was in 
the neighbourhood of 200,000. Shortly afterwards an 
epidemic of measles is said to have caused a loss of about 
40,000 people and for many years subsequent to that there 
was an annual decline of the population. 

[947] 
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During the past twenty years the importance of this prob- 
lem has been recognised and a great deal of work has been 
done by the Government. The decline was stopped about 
eighteen or twenty years ago and after that there was a small 
annual increase. Most of the ground gained in previous years 
was lost in 1918 through the effect of the pneumonic influenza 
epidemic. Since 1918, however, small but steady increase 
has been maintained. 

In 1920 the Fijian population was estimated at 88,680; 
and in 1928 it was estimated at 91,028. 

The agencies employed in preventing further decrease 
have been: 

Free medical attention to the native population by a small 
staff of qualified English doctors, assisted by a larger staff of 
locally trained native medical practitioners. Quite recently, 
with the aid of a subsidy from the Rockefeller Institute, a 
Central Medical School has been established in Suva. The 
object of this school is to give more thorough training to 
native medical practitioners for Fiji and other island groups. 

Training of Obstetric Nurses. Selected native women have 
been trained as obstetric nurses and have done good work 
amongst a considerable section of the native population. 

A Children’s Welfare Scheme. About three years ago a 
children’s welfare scheme was established. The first worker 
was Nurse Suckling, widow of a Methodist missionary. This 
scheme has been greatly assisted by the work of Dr. Regina 
Flood-Keyes Roberts, wife of the American Consul in Fiji, 
whose work is voluntary and is confined to the villages within 
easy reach of Suva. 

In addition the Government is codperating with the 
Methodist Mission and about six European-trained nurses, 
assisted by native nurses, are employed in various districts. 
There can be no doubt that this work saves many children. 


The direction of ‘The Fijian has lived for generations under a 
the evolution of communal system—common ownership of 
the native Fijian land and practically common ownership of 
goods. Indications are that to face modern 

conditions he must be led gradually to adopt the individual- 
istic system and personal ownership of chattels. This is a 
process which cannot be hurried and it is being assisted by: 
1. Endeavouring to give a practical bias to the system of 

native education; 
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2. The establishment of agricultural schools; 

3. Employment of agricultural advisors to travel through 
certain native districts in an endeavour to educate 
natives in better forms of agriculture; 

. Encouraging natives to take up small areas of land on 
which to grow sugar cane and other products. This 
particular form of assistance is contributed to largely 
by the Colonial Sugar Refining Co., Ltd., and is rec- 
ognized by observers as being of considerable value. 


Land Tenure Qne of the problems which has long faced the 

Administration is that of land ownership. The 
total area of the group is about 4% million acres, of which 
about 4 million acres are owned by the Fijian natives and 
about %4 million acres by European and other Colonists. The 
land which is now owned by Europeans was sold by natives 
either prior to the cession of the group to Great Britain or 
during the subsequent thirty years. For the past twenty years 
the sale of native land has been prohibited. Native land can 
be leased through the Government for long terms on reason- 
able rates but the consent of the native owners must first be 
obtained and intending settlers frequently find difficulty in 
obtaining suitable areas of land owing to the reluctance of 
native owners to part with them for long periods. In many 
cases rich areas of land in native ownership are unused and 
covered with noxious weeds although European agricultural- 
ists would be glad to lease them. 

On the other hand, there are still large areas of European- 
owned land which are not under cultivation and the Admin- 
istration holds the opinion that until these European-owned 
lands have been put to profitable use it would be unjust to 
bring pressure to bear on the native owners to release their 
lands for settlement. 

If there be any substantial development in agriculture in 
the Colony or any large increase of population this problem 
will have to be faced because it would be economically un- 
sound to permit native owners to hold large areas of land 
unused and untaxed which settlers would be prepared to 
open up and cultivate. 

The problem will be solved to some extent at least, if the 
efforts to make the Fijians a peasant-farming community be 
successful. 
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Meantime, in connection with any important projects the 
Government is usually able to obtain the consent of the natives 
to the leasing of their lands; e.g., in 1928 when the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co., Ltd., investigated the possibilities of the 
Colony in connection with pineapple growing they were of- 
tered on the island of Viti Levu an area of about 80,000 acres 
for a period of about 180 years at a very moderate rental; 
they were offered another area of 50,000 acres and one of 
about 15,000 acres on the island of Vanua Levu for a period 
of about 99 years, also at a very moderate rental, and over 
these two latter areas they have taken an option. 


The future of the East (This population is estimated to num- 
Indian population ber 70,996 (as at December 31, 1928). 
The large majority of these people 
consist of those who were brought to Fiji from India between 
1878 and 1916 as plantation labourers, and their descendants. 
Fiji is, and in all probability will continue to be, an 
agricultural country dependent almost entirely upon the 
products of the soil. For the good of the Colony and for the 
benefit of the Indians themselves it is important that the great 
majority of these people should be engaged either in the till- 
ing of the soil or in handicrafts connected with the soil. The 
difficulty is that a large proportion of the younger men have 
an ambition for an English education which will enable them 
to become clerks, shopkeepers, motor drivers, etc. The op- 
portunity for employment in these classes of occupation is 
limited and a very serious problem will arise in the future if 
we have in the Colony an excessive number of Indians seeking 
cmployment as clerks and traders and unfitted by training for 
agricultural and industrial pursuits. The evils of this system 
are plainly manifest in India and the Government of this 
Colony is seriously concerned to avoid this pitfall. 


The inequality in In 1926 it was estimated that the Indian 
the sex ratio of the population consisted of. 41,460 males and 
Indian population 27,273 females. This inequality is a direct 

result of the indenture system because when 
Indians were brought to Fiji as labourers the proportion was 
60% males, 40% females. It might be supposed that in the 
course of time Nature would correct this disproportion but 
in recent years there has been a steady flow of migrants from 
India to Fiji—not under any labour system but men coming 
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out, paying their own passages in the endeavour to improve 
their conditions. Amongst these migrants the proportion of 
males is much higher than 60% and, as the number of im- 
migrants of this class appears likely to increase, the efforts 
of Nature to restore the sex balance are being handicapped. 
‘This is a question which is causing the Government concern 
and some thinking people hold the view that the Indian Gov- 
ernment should be requested to assist the Fiji Government by 
discouraging the migration of single males and encouraging 
that of men accompanied by their families. 


Indian political Since 1908 the European Colonists have had 
aspirations the right to elect representatives to the Legis- 
lative Council of the Colony. About eight or 
ten years ago a section of the Indian population commenced 
to agitate for representation on that Council. After many 
years of negotiation the Letters Patent were altered so as to 
permit the Indian population to elect three members to the 
Legislative Council. This form of representation has not 
satisfied the vocal section of the Indian population who de- 
mand a common electoral roll on which Indians and Euro- 
peans would vote together for the same candidates. Euro- 
peans oppose this suggestion because the inevitable result 
within a comparatively short period would be that the Indian 
voters would entirely outnumber the European voters and for 
all practical purposes the latter would be disfranchised. 
The progress of the Colony in the past has been effected 
by a combination of European brains and capital with Indian 
and Fijian labour. Although the Indian people have pro- 
gressed rapidly during the past ten years it is still true that a 
very large percentage of the capital invested in the Colony is 
owned and controlled by Europeans. The Colony is a British 
Colony—not an Indian—and it is felt that it would be unwise 
in the interests of the Colony generally and of the Fijian 
population in particular to permit the ultimate disfranchise- 
ment of the European Colonists. 


WHAT ARE THE PECULIAR ECONOMIC PROBLEMS? 


The broadening of the At present the Colony is dependent to a 
basis of production very large extent on the production of 

sugar, with copra and bananas taking 
second and third places respectively. The value of the ex- 
port of these three products in 1929 was as follows: 
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Some progress in diversifying the products ot the Colony 
has been made during the past seven or eight years. Formerly 
almost all the butter required for local consumption was im- 
ported. In 1921 the first butter factory in the Colony was 
established by the Government with the object of providing 
occupation and means of livelihood to some of the returned 
soldiers. Since then a coéperative butter factory has been 
established in the Rewa district and a privately controlled 
factory in the Navua district. During 1929 the production 
of butter was 392,214 pounds which supplied local require- 
ments and left a surplus for export. This industry is likely 
to increase though unlikely to attain very large dimensions. 

Formerly Fiji imported practically all the rice consumed 
in the Colony. Now there is a Government Mill and several 
small mills in operation but in an average season the produc- 
tion is not yet sufficient to cover the whole of the domestic 
requirements. 

Formerly Fiji imported all the biscuits used here. A few 
years ago a factory was established in Suva to make biscuits 
from imported flour and this factory is operating successfully. 

In various other ways efforts are being made successfully 
to reduce our dependence upon imported products but we 
have not done a great deal to increase the volume and variety 
of our exports. 

The most hopeful project in view is the establishment of 
the pineapple canning industry. Two small factories are now 
operating and there is a possibility that the Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co., Ltd., of Honolulu, may commence operations in 
Fiji on a much larger scale next year. 


The increase of In 1923 it was realised that the copra indus- 
production by the try was threatened seriously by the probable 
control of pests spread of the Levuana tiridescens, a small 

purple moth which had been confined to 
the main island for over sixty years, but which had com- 
menced to spread to the smaller islands. A committee was 
formed by coéperation between the coconut planters and the 
Government. This was first known as The Levuana Commit- 
tee but later the name was changed to The Coconut Commit- 
tee. Since the formation of this Committee much valuable 
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work has been done in the control of pests. The Levuana 
iridescens has been brought under control by means of a para- 
site imported from Java and thereby the production of copra 
in the Colony has been greatly increased. Scale (Aspidiotus 
d.), which was a major pest, has also been brought under 
control and this aiso has added to the production of copra. 

At present the entomologists attached to the Coconut Com- 
mittee are working on the 7irathaba, or Spathe Borer, which 
is responsible for the destruction of a substantial proportion 
of the coconut crop. Prospects of bringing this pest under 
control are hopeful. 

Although much valuable work has been done other serious 
problems are before us and there is considerable scope for 
scientific investigation. 


Improvement of The Colony is seriously handicapped by lack 
communications of roads. Road construction has progressed 

slowly owing to insufficient revenue but the 
present Administration is alive to the importance of this prob- 
lem and it is hoped that considerable progress will be made 
during the next few years. 


Port facilities The harbour of Suva is an excellent one and it 

lies almost in the direct route between the west 
coast of North America and Australia. It is believed that 
the provision of adequate docking facilities and increased 
wharfage accommodation will bring considerable prosperity 
to the port and the Colony. 


PROSPECTS OF FIJI AS A CENTRE OF ISLAND GROUPS 


Commerce ‘To some extent it may be said that Suva is the 

commercial centre for Fiji, Samoa and Tonga be- 
cause the two principal trading companies, Burns, Philp 
(South Sea) Co., Ltd., and Morris, Hedstrom, Ltd., have their 
registered offices in Suva. In the case of the former company 
the actual control is exercised from Sydney; in the case of the 
latter the actual control is vested in Suva. 

There are signs that the small northern groups of Ellice 
and Gilbert Islands may be brought under the commercial in- 
fluence of Suva but it is unlikely that the commercial in- 
fluence of Fiji will be extended to the island groups to the 
westward as these can be influenced more easily from Sydney. 
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Medical For many years past the Medical School in connec- 

tion with the Colonial Hospital has been doing good 
work but in recent years the Central Medical School, which 
owes its origin largely to the generosity of the Rockefeller 
Institute, has operated on a larger scale. Fiji, Samoa, Tonga, 
Cook Islands and Raratonga are all interested in this project 
and the plans provide for the linking up of the Solomon 
Islands Protectorate and the New Hebrides. There can be 
no doubt that from a medical point of view Suva will be the 
central point of the Islands of the Pacific. 


Educational The Medical School has been referred to above 

and there is a possibility that when the question 
of the agricultural education of the Fijians and the Indians 
has been solved we may find Fiji becoming the centre of an 
agricultural training system of which the benefits will extend 
to other groups in the same way as the benefits of the Medical 
School are now extended. 


Political At various times there has been talk of some form 

of Island Federation but it is unlikely that there 
will be any practical move in that direction within the life 
of the present generation. 

A few years ago it was possible to make out a plausible 
case for some form of federation between Fiji, Samoa and 
Tonga under the protection of New Zealand but as things 
are at present Fiji would not desire to come under the control 
of New Zealand or Australia. Tonga would strongly object 
to surrendering its independence, and Samoa would probably 
prefer to leave the control of New Zealand and come under 
the Colonial Office. 

If any form of union between these three groups could 
be devised it might be possible to bring in the Ellice and 
Gilbert groups but it is not thought to be within the sphere 
of practical politics to consider any union with the New 
Hebrides or the Solomon Islands. 

There can be little doubt that for many years to come 
Fiji will remain under the direct control of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. 


"THE main principles underlying the government of this 
Colony have been stated in a British Parliamentary White 
Paper thus: 
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Primarily, Kenya is an African territory, and His Majesty’s 
Government think it necessary definitely to record their considered 
opinion that the interests of the African natives must be paramount, 
and that if and when those interests and the interests of the im- 
migrant races should conflict, the former should prevail. . . . But in 
the administration of Kenya His Majesty’s Government regard them- 
selves as exercising a trust on behalf of the African population, and 
they are unable to delegate or share this trust, the object of which 
may be defined as the protection and advancement of the native 
races. ... As in the Uganda Protectorate, so in the Kenya Colony, 
the principle of trusteeship for the natives, no less than in the man- 
dated territory of Tanganyika is unassailable. This paramount duty 
of trusteeship will continue, as in the past, to be carried out under 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies by the agents of the Imperial 
Government, end by them alone. . . . His Majesty’s Government 
cannot but regard the grant of responsible self-government as out of 
the question within any period of time which need now be taken into 
consideration. Nor, indeed, would they contemplate yet the pos- 
sibility of substituting an unofficial majority in the Council for the 
Government official majority. 


The above statements were made with regard to Kenya 
Colony but they are equally applicable to the principles un- 
derlying the government of Fiji. 

Any form of democratic government in Fiji under present 


conditions is unthinkable and with the comparatively small 
Iuropean population and the much larger number of Fijians 
and Indians it is unlikely that any form of self-government 
would be practicable within any period which can be at 
present foreseen. The present form of government is in the 
nature of a benevolent autocracy, authority is exercised by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies through the Governor 
with the advice of the Legislative and Executive Councils 
and this is a system which appears well adapted to the needs 
of the present and the near future. 


New Features of Mexican Immigration 


THE CASE AGAINST FURTHER RESTRICTIVE LEGISLATION 
By James HorFMAN BATTEN 


“THE oldest and newest features of Mexican immigration 

are one and the same—a dense ignorance of the facts which 
makes impossible an intelligent judgment by the individual 
citizen of the enactment of just and adequate laws by our na- 
tional legislators, if indeed any legislation is needed. 

How many Mexicans are in the United States? We do not 
know. The census report of 1920 showed 486,418. The pres- 
ent Mexican population is variously estimated from one mil- 
lion to three millions. Those best qualified to judge believe 
the census report of 1930 will show somewhere from 1,000,000 
to 1,250,000. The Department of Labor statistics show that 
468,889 Mexicans entered the United States legally from Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, to June 30, 1929. For the five years ending June 
30, 1929, an average of 4,667 Mexicans a month were legally 
admitted. From July 1, 1929, to March 31, 1930, the first 
nine months of the present fiscal year, the total number legally 
admitted on the Mexican border had been reduced to less than 
10,500, a monthly average of 1,165. Of these only 1,199 were 
common laborers who would come within the scope of a quota 
law, or an average of 133 per month. During the months of 
April and May nota single Mexican entered the United States 
who would be excluded by the proposed Harris Bill. 


"THROUGH the codperation of the Department of State 

and the Department of Labor we have passed in practical- 
ly one year from a wide-open Mexican border to a practically 
closed Mexican border. This has been accomplished, not by 
the enactment of any new restrictive legislation, not so much 
by new features even, as by the strict enforcement of existing 
laws. - But this in itself is an outstanding new feature in Mexi- 
can immigration. This remarkable result has been accom- 
plished with so little publicity that the average citizen is un- 
aware of it. It may prevent the passage of restrictive measures 
aimed primarily at Mexico, and so force a number of con- 
gressmen to devise a new issue upon which to campaign for 


reélection. The practical demonstration of the ability to con- 


An address delivered at the National Conference of Social Work in Boston, June 
9, 1930, by the Executive Director of the Inter-America Federation, Claremont, Calif. 
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trol Mexican immigration through existing laws has caused 
a change of sentiment upon the part of many prominent mem- 
bers of Congress. Senator Hayden of Arizona, perhaps the 
best authority upon Mexican matters in the Upper House, and 
Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, both of whom were formerly 
in favor of a restrictive law applying to Mexico, have declared 
that the present effective control makes unnecessary any 
further action. 

Section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917 specifies in de- 
tail the classes of aliens who should be excluded from admis- 
sion into the United States. This applies to aliens from both 
quota and non-quota countries. But so far as Latin-American 
countries are concerned, it has been chiefly “honored in the 
breach rather than in the observance.” The general belief that 
the Mexican “peon” was absolutely essential to an adequate 
supply of common labor in the Southwest resulted in visas 
being issued to applicants by our consuls without much regard 
to the prohibitive clauses. The strict enforcement of our im- 
migration laws would almost wholly prevent the entry of 
Mexican laborers. To illustrate, a Mexican applicant at one 
of our consulates for a visa has no assurance of work when he 
crosses the line. Therefore, he may become a public charge. 
On the other hand, he may have a job already arranged for 
in the United States through some friend or relative. This 
may be interpreted as “contract labor.” In either of these 
cases, the visa is denied. Through recent correspondence with 
our consuls in Mexico, I have ascertained that the laws gov- 
erning the granting of non-quota visas are now being admin- 
istered so effectively as to practically prohibit the admission 
of the “peon”’ class. 


ANOTHER new feature, not in the law itself, but in its 

enforcement through the Border Patrol, has practically 
reduced illegal entries to the vanishing point. The claim that 
as many Mexicans have entered illegally, as legally, has never 
been true. However, illegal entries have been a large factor 
in increasing the Mexican population. Naturally, where the 
law governing the issuance of visas for legal entrance remained 
a “dead letter,” very little effort was made to prevent illegal 
entries. But with the new order of a drastic enforcement of 
immigrant quality tests by the State Department, there came 
an increased membership in the Border Patrol and a corres- 
ponding coéperation by the Department of Labor in prevent- 
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ing illegal entries. The results are manifest in that the number 
of smuggled aliens taken into custody by the Border Patrol 
rose from 10,686 in 1927 and 18,000 in 1928, to 29,568 in 1929. 
These figures include both the Canadian and Mexican bor- 
ders, but by far the larger percentage applies to the Mexican 
border. 

Correspondence with officials charged with the enforce- 
ment of the law against illegal entries brings the information 
that during the present fiscal year there will probably be a 
decrease in the number of such arrests. This decrease is at- 
tributed to the deterrent effect of the act of March 4, 1929, 
making it a felony for an alien to enter without inspection, 
and providing a more severe punishment for one who returns 
after having been deported. Before this law was enacted, the 
Mexican who crossed the line without proper documents was 
not even guilty of a misdemeanor; the worst that could pos- 
sibly happen to him upon being detected was deportation at 
the expense of the United States government. This law has 
also put into the heart of the Mexican who is illegally in the 
United States the spirit of fear. You will come in contact 
with this in every Mexican colony and in every Mexican con- 
sular office of the Southwest. The fear of examination by the 
Border Patrol in passing from place to place, the fear of 
arrest, of jail and deportation, are constantly with them. Be- 
cause of the strict enforcement of existing laws, the Mexican 
now in the United States is not urging his friends at home to 
come. This attitude upon the part of resident Mexicans has 
had a decided effect in reducing entries during the past year. 


WITH this enforcement of existing laws governing legal 

and illegal entries, has been joined a more adequate en- 
forcement of our deportation laws. An official of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in his correspondence upon the deportation 
question says: “The writer does not deem it exact to say that 
the laws governing deportation of Mexicans are being more 
rigidly enforced than in previous years., With the increase in 
the personnel of the Border Patrol, and with increased appro- 
priations for deportation work, naturally a greater number 
of deportations have been effected.” District No. 25 of the 
Immigration Service, with headquarters at El Paso, Texas, 
and District No. 31, with headquarters at Los Angeles, show 
the following figures for deportations and voluntary de- 
partures during the past three fiscal years: 
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Deportations Voluntary Departures 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1927 2,244 AT 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1928 2,515 8,178 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1929 3,425 10,234 


In both proceedings during these three years less than 500 
aliens, other than Mexicans, were handled. Voluntary de- 
parture proceedings are allowed in cases considered not of an 
aggravated nature, when the aliens subject to deportation 
prefer to depart voluntarily rather than be kept in detention 
awaiting disposition of formal proceedings. ‘The fact that 
25,549 voluntary departures were effected in these two districts 
during the three years as against 8,184 who were deported 
through formal proceedings, would seem to indicate a high 
degree of consideration upon the part of those charged with 
the enforcement of our deportation laws. It is often charged 
that our deportation laws are enforced with an unnecessary 
degree of harshness. While there may be occasional grounds 
for such statements, the facts would seem to show that they 
are exaggerated. Separations of families sometimes occur, but 
generally they are voluntary rather than mandatory. The 
Service extends every assistance to enable an entire family to 
depart together even when all of the members are not deport- 
able. It is also true that in many instances deportees are left 
stranded in their own country upon returning, without money, 
friends, or employment. However, as they entered in viola- 
tion of our laws, it would seem that the obligation rests upon 
their own government, rather than ours, to care for them upon 
their return to their home communities. 


HE operation of these laws in the reduction of Mexican 

immigration and Mexican population has been materially 
assisted by the voluntary return of Mexicans to their own 
country. I do not refer in this statement to voluntary de- 
parture under deportation proceedings, but to the fact that, in 
increasing numbers, Mexican residents of the United States 
are returning permanently to their own land. Indeed, this has 
been a constant process from the beginning of Mexican im- 
migration to this country. Mr. John F. Simmons, Chief of 
the Visa Office, Department of State, has shown that between 
1910 and 1920, the Mexican-born population of the United 
States increased by 119.2 per cent, but that available migration 
statistics for the same period show that more Mexicans left 
the United States than entered it. Official Mexican data show 
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that. between 1920 and 1925, 489,748 persons returned to 
Mexico. Consequently any net gain in the Mexican popula- 
tion must have resulted from irregular entries, which, under 
the new policy of strict law enforcement has practically been 
abolished. The only reliable figures available as to the number 
of Mexicans returning to their own country are those of the 
Migration Section of the Department of the Interior of 
Mexico. The United States government makes practically no 
effort to record returning Mexicans. As the Director of one 
of our district immigration offices stated, ‘““The writer cannot 
furnish you with figures as to the number of Mexicans who 
return to their own country. There is not a sufficient force 
available to make a record of all departures.” 

While in Mexico City last summer, I had the opportunity 
of going over the files of the Mexican Department to ascer- 
tain their methods in connection with recording the emigra- 
tion and repatriation of their nationals. They are just as 
particular in securing complete data on all who return to 
Mexico as they are with reference to those who depart for 
the United States. Their records show that during the 
eighteen months from July 1, 1928, to December 31, 1929, 
63,917 Mexicans entered the United States legally. During 
the same period 113,781 returned to Mexico. In other words, 
49,864 more Mexicans returned than entered. This figure 
would be increased to 56,078 if we accepted the figures of the 
United States as to the legal entries for the same period, which 
were 6,214 less than shown by the records of the Mexican 
office. 

President Ortiz Rubio has announced his purpose of re- 
patriating Mexican nationals now in the United States, set- 
tling them upon small tracts of land, and financing them until 
they become established in order that Mexico may benefit by 
the experience gained in modern agricultural methods during 
their residence in this country. The first month after this 
announcement was made, 12,000 Mexicans in Texas and 4,700 
in California applied for grants of land ynder this proposition. 
The Mexican “peon”’ is an intense nationalist, but he is an 
individual nationalist. He has no real conception of a unified 
national consciousness. Nevertheless, the love of his native 
land is so strong that practically no Mexican “peon” enters 
the United States without expecting to return. Securing 
permanent employment, however, many of them never do re- 
turn. Their children, especially those born in the United 
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States, bind them to their new home. But the proportion of 
those who become permanent residents is far from sufficient 
to justify the statement frequently made by thoughtless or 
ignorant writers, that they are here in such large numbers 
that they are making “‘a re-conquest of the Southwest,” “forc- 
ing the white population to move farther and farther north 
into non-Mexicanized areas.” Statements of this kind simply 
represent prejudiced oratorical “ballyhoo,” exploited mostly 
by demagogues and politicians more anxious to save their 
seat in Congress than they are to “Save California for 
Californians.” 


AN interesting study of Mexican immigration in the United 

States, by Manuel Gamio, a prominent Mexican scholar, 
shows that 56.92 per cent of the total immigration comes from 
the three states of Guanajuato, Michoacan, and Jalisco. It 
is significant that these three states are all located in the 
central plateau region of Mexico, and that they have been 
the center of the revolutionary and religious disturbances of 
the entire period since the overthrow of Diaz. The records 
show that during every revolution, emigration to the United 
States increased, and that it decreased with every succeeding 
period of peace. Whenever prolonged constitutional periods 
occur, free of frequent revolutionary interruptions, the na- 
tional economic and social conditions of the country are im- 
proved, and the migratory movement shrinks to insignificant 
proportions. With the present progressive movements in 
Mexico, demanding an increased labor supply in the building 
of highways, irrigation projects and the opening of new agri- 
cultural tracts, the entries of Mexican “peons” to the United 
States will become merely nominal, provided a stable govern- 
ment is maintained. ‘That is largely dependent upon the 
United States maintaining toward Mexico the same attitude 
of economic and diplomatic fairness that has been inaugurated 
by Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow. The United States can 
either “make” or “break” Mexico. 


T has been stated that “the Mexican laborer holds California 
agriculture in the hollow of his hand.” I do not believe 
this is true, but I do believe that Mexican labor in agriculture 
is preferable to any other now available, and certainly intro- 
duces fewer elements of social and moral danger than the 
Filipino or Porto Rican. The seeming necessity of agricul- 
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ture, transportation, and unskilled industry, is fallacious as 
an argument for unrestricted immigration from Mexico. On 
the other hand, the statement frequently made that “sufficient 
white labor is available for all types of work now performed 
by the Mexican” is simply a wild statement unsupported by 
facts. Within the past few years communities in Southern 
California have tested the possibility of replacing the Mexi- 
can with white labor, only to find that a sufficient number 
could not be secured to meet the demand, that some of those 
who could be secured would not do certain types of work at 
all, and that others would only accept the work offered at 
prices so exorbitant as to be prohibitive. 

It is not entirely a question, as is often assumed by un- 
informed people, of “cheap labor.” Measured by the day’s 
wage, there is no “cheap labor” in California. The daily wage 
paid in agriculture is higher than in any other state of the 
Union. Senator Harris of Georgia, Representative Box of 
Texas, and Doctor Garis of Tennessee, might well turn their 
attention to the wages paid Negro cotton plantation workers 
of Georgia, and operatives of the cotton mills of the Carolinas 
and the rayon mills of Tennessee; wages so low as to mean 
practically a condition of “involuntary servitude.” The prob- 
lem in the Southwest is not one of “cheap labor,” but rather, 
one of “casual labor.” The agriculture of the Southwest is of 
a highly specialized type. It is largely a “one-crop” proposi- 
tion, requiring a large number of laborers at certain periods 
of the year. At the close of this employment period they must 
migrate to other sections. When no work is available they 
congest in such centers as Los Angeles, El Paso, and San 
Antonio, presenting social problems and becoming a liability 
upon the taxpayers. In a certain sense the large centers of 
the Southwest are subsidizing the agricultural sections through 
this indirect payment of “charity wages” to the Mexican 
laborers during their period of unemployment. It is also 
true that a very large proportion of those who drift into the 
cities in this way and become settled in a large Mexican colony 
prefer to remain, even with a lower income, than to again 
migrate to the agricultural sections for a brief period of time 
with unsatisfactory living conditions. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that we have a sufficient Mexican population to meet all 
labor demands of the Southwest at the present time, if they 
were properly distributed in communities where they would 
be a productive asset. This cannot be done without a larger 
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measure of cooperation upon the part of the agricultural 
sections. 


GRICULTURE in the Southwest is not only highly 

specialized, but there is perhaps no section of the country 
where it is as well organized for production and distribution. 
But it is not organized for crop diversification or permanency 
of labor conditions. In fact it has never been interested in 
building up a real labor policy. With its proximity to what 
seemed an unlimited labor market beyond the Mexican 
border, it has been content to use the “peon” simply as a 
temporary labor commodity. If he returned to Mexico at the 
close of seasonal labor, or drifted into Los Angeles to become 
a2 burden upon the community, well and good; other labor 
of the same type would be available when the necessity arose. 
The problem of a permanent agricultural labor supply in the 
Southwest can only be solved by the adoption of a statesman- 
like labor policy. That involves a larger diversification of 
crops and the furnishing of adequate and sanitary living con- 
ditions for the Mexican laborer. We must admit that to so 
diversify crops in the Imperial Valley, San Joaquin Valley, 
the Salt River Valley of Arizona, and perhaps even more so 
in the citrus and walnut belts of California, would involve 
many difficulties, expert agricultural research, and at the be- 
ginning of the experiment, probably even financial loss. 
Nevertheless, there are great ranches which are finding it 
possible to so adjust crop conditions as to give employment 
to the laborers from nine to ten months of the year. Giving 
this much employment at the average agricultural wage paid 
in the Southwest today would result in an annual income that 
would tie the laborer permanently to the land. The problem 
can be worked out in no other way, and I have confidence 
enough in the intelligence of the citizens of the Southwest to 
believe that it will eventually be done. This would eliminate 
the problem of “casual labor” and do away with the charge 
of “cheap labor,” which is cheap not in the sense that low 
wages are paid, but only because of an insufficient period of 
employment throughout the year. I hold no brief for un- 
limited immigration in the interest of agriculture, transporta- 
tion, or industry. My horizon is not bounded by selfish com- 
mercial or financial interests. 

I am opposed to the enactment of restrictive immigration 
laws applying to the countries of North and South America; 
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particularly, laws that discriminate in favor of Canada, and 
are applied only to the other Latin-American countries in 
order to veneer the fact that they are aimed particularly and 
specifically at Mexico. This situation in regard to the present 
controversy is thoroughly understood in Mexico. While there 
last summer, I[ had the privilege of personal interviews with 
a number of leading government officials, including the Secre- 
tary of the Exterior, corresponding to our Department of 
State, and the chief of the Migration Section of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. I found that without an exception these 
officials desire to keep their nationals at home that they may 
be utilized in connection with the progressive plan of material 
development upon which the Mexican government is entering. 
At the same time they were strictly opposed to any legislation 
that would bar their nationals from entering the United States, 
believing that the situation could be controlled through inter- 
national codperation under existing laws, and that free inter- 
course between the nationals of the two countries would be 
conducive to the best interests of both. 


EXICO is the gauge of Latin-American sentiment toward 

the United States. Any action upon the part of our rep- 
resentatives which would mean the humiliation of Mexico, 
would result not only in injuring the present cordial relations 
existing between that country and the United States, but would 
militate against the best interests of the United States with 
every Central American and South American country. Ameri- 
can diplomatic representatives in Latin-American countries 
are practically unanimous in their statements that the applica- 
tion of quota restrictions could not fail to be interpreted by 
them as a radical departure from the traditional policies of 
this country toward Latin America, and as evidence of un- 
willingness to continue to regard them as equals and neigh- 
bors having common problems, interests, and aims. This was 
emphasized in the United States Senate during the debate on 
the Harris Quota Bill, by Senator Bingham of Connecticut, 
perhaps the outstanding authority of that body on Latin- 
American relations, when he said, “It will take the soul out 
of the Pan-American doctrine except as a topic for oratory, 
and show up the United States as being insincere in its pro- 
fessions of friendship.” He also declared that from a prac- 
tical commercial standpoint, the Latin-American countries 
would retaliate by buying elsewhere the goods they now pur- 
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chase from this country. These nations constitute one of our 
greatest future markets. Our exports to them now exceed 
our imports by a large volume. This is particularly true of 
Mexico. I am convinced that the application of any general 
restrictive immigration law at this time would cost the United 
States much more, not only in good will, but in “cold cash,” 
in the next few years, than the total expenditures upon our 
part entailed by increased charitable charges, of which we 
hear so much in connection with our Mexican population. In 
that connection perhaps I might state that these charges are 
decreasing every year. The figures of the Los Angeles County 
Outdoor Relief Department show that the expenditures upon 
the Mexican population decreased from 33 per cent in 1925-26 
to 24 per cent in 1927-28. Our present Congress not only at- 
tacked Mexico in the proposed restriction of immigration, but 
also in the proposed new tariff law. One of the provisions of 
this act would increase the present tariff on fresh peas from 
the West Coast of Mexico, 100 per cent, and on tomatoes, 600 
per cent, notwithstanding the fact that these vegetables are 
shipped and eaten before there are other peas or tomatoes on 
the market. The only section of the United States marketing 
these products at the same time is a restricted section of 
Florida. This crop is not sufficient to supply the markets of 
the eastern states, and therefore does not come into competi- 
tion with the West Coast of Mexico crops. 

We of the Southwest are interested in the great highway 
which is being projected from Alaska to Chile and Argentina. 
A prominent Mexican citizen recently said, “It seemed to us 
that this proposed highway was a forerunner to a new era of 
warm friendship. ‘Then came this proposed tariff on our 
vegetables which is like a slap in the face. It would mean 
disaster and ruin to the West Coast of Mexico and throw ap- 
proximately 100,000 peons who depend upon this vegetable 
crop for a living out of employment, as the business could not 
possibly pay any such tax and survive.” ‘The reflex effect of 
this wholly unfair and unnecessary tariff provision might be 
to start an exodus of unemployed “peons” from the West Coast 
of Mexico to the southwestern part of the United States. 


"THREE months ago a compellingly interesting series of 

articles by H. G. Wells appeared in a group of our daily 
papers, in which he urged that the boundaries of nations must 
be scrapped, and a world federation formed as the only way 
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by which war could be ended. Perhaps his vision may be im- 
practical. At any rate it would seem impossible to carry it 
into effect at the present time. I am not sure that I would 
go all the way with him, but I would go so far as to abolish, 
by an international convention, all tariff laws and all immigra- 
tion laws, prohibiting only the entry of physical and mental 
incompetents from one country to another, persons who should 
be cared for by the nation to which they belong. The wars 
of the past centuries were waged for territory and political 
power. The last great world war was fought and the wars 
of the future, if they come, will be waged for commercial and 
industrial supremacy. All the conferences called for dis- 
armament, all the arbitration treaties, the World Court, and 
the League of Nations, will be unable to prevent armed con- 
flict so long as we perpetuate tariff barriers to free interna- 
tional commerce, and immigration barriers preventing the free 
intercourse of the nationals of the world. Masaryk recently 
said, “The world ends at your horizon; it is your task by every 
means to widen it.” I am perfectly aware that the United 
States alone cannot throw down tariff and immigration bar- 
riers. It can only be effected by a concert of civilized nations. 
But in the interests of fair play for our struggling sister- 
nations of Latin America, of the perpetuation and develop- 
ment of a working Pan-American fellowship, of building a 
new world of reciprocal neighborliness, we can refuse to rear 
any higher the barriers of either tariff laws or immigration 
restrictions in our relations with the nations of North and 
South America. Let us at least strive to realize in this West- 
ern Hemisphere the ideal set forth by Edward I. Bosworth, 
when he said, “Jesus has set forevermore in human thought the 
vision of a civilization in which each man in every nation shall 
wish for all men in all nations such a fair chance at all good 
things as a man would like his brothers to have.” 


Pacific Items 
Notes on Events by W. L. H. 


INTERNATIONAL INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


The third annual conference of representatives of Insti- 
tutions for the Scientific Study of International Relations was 
held from June 12 to June 14 at the Institute of Intellectual 
Co6éperation in Paris. Three members of the conference were 
connected with the Institute of Pacific Relations and its na- 
tional units. Professor Arnold J. Toynbee represented the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, London; Professor 
George Glazebrook represented the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs; and Dr. J. B. Condliffe attended on 
behalf of the central secretariat of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 

According to the official report (C.89, 1930), “one note- 
worthy feature of the Paris meeting was the presence of the 
Research Secretary of the Institute of Pacific Relations at 
Honolulu, who not only laid before the conference a valuable 
memorandum on the methods of codperative study worked 
out by that organization, but also made suggestions which will, 
it is hoped, lead to the conference being enabled to include in 
its ranks representatives from a number of other countries and 
institutions in the Pacific area.” 

Resolution IV (Bibliography) contains the following sec- 
tion: “In view of the desirability of bringing the European 
members of the Conference into closer touch with conditions 
in the Pacific area, a request is made to the representative of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations to endeavor to conclude an 
arrangement for the circulation of the bibliographical mate- 
rial of that Institution, issued in its monthly publication, among 
the members of the conference.” In the discussion of Resolu- 
tion V (Codperative Research) “the hope was expressed that 
the technique so successfully developed in the Pacific area 
would be found capable of application in Europe and else- 
where and it was decided to refer the whole question to the 
Executive Committee for detailed report.” 

Dr. Condliffe’s memorandum entitled “International Col- 
laboration in the Study of International Relations” is printed 
as Annex B to the report, and is noted on page 990. 
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A PERMANENT PACIFIC WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION 


Following protracted discussion as to whether or not it 
was advisable to conclude permanent organization for a sep- 
arate women’s conference organization in the Pacific area, 
delegates to the Second Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference 
(Honolulu, August 9-23) decided affirmatively. The prob- 
lem was opened by Dr. Georgina Sweet, head of the Aus- 
tralian delegation, who reviewed the growth of women’s 
contribution to public affairs and examined the probabilities 
for the adequate participation of women and the inclusion of 
the questions in which they were particularly interested, in 
the organization and agenda of such existing bodies as the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, the Pacific Science Congress, 
etc. The conclusion reached through subsequent discussion 
was that at least for the next eight or ten years there were 
likely to be international problems such as the status of women 
under national and international law, the conditions of women 
in industry, child health, education and social welfare, in 
which women were particularly interested, to which they 
might contribute international thinking, and which stood little 
chance of finding more than a precarious place in the agenda 
or the thinking of more general discussion groups. 

The new organization plans to finance itself independently 
and internationally, and to call another conference in Hawaii 
in 1933. Dr. Georgina Sweet of Australia was named Presi- 
dent, and Miss Anne Satterthwaite of the Honolulu Pan- 
Pacific Union, Honorary Secretary. A constitution was 
adopted and a program committee named.—E. G. 


ANOTHER TARIFF INCREASE 


The past few months have provided abundant proof of the 
international effects of tariff policies in the Pacific. Within 
a very short space the United States, Canada and Australia 
have announced increases in their tariffs. Now comes the 
news that New Zealand has followed in the same path. The 
proposals which involved a considerable range of increased 
import duties were approved by the Parliament on July 22, 
just prior to the introduction of the Budget. 

Since that date further developments have occurred. The 
New Zealand Herald on August 22 announced that “as a 
result of the Canadian Government’s action in increasing the 
duty on New Zealand butter, the New Zealand Government 
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has decided to place Canadian motor vehicles and accessories 
on the general tariff in force in April last.” Dispatches from 
Ottawa indicated that this removal of the usual British prefer- 
ence from Canadian cars is regarded as a severe blow by 
manufacturers in Ontario. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS IN THE PACIFIC 


As long ago as May it was announced in Australian news- 
papers that Australia was shortly to be connected by regular 
air service with the Netherlands East Indies, India and Eu- 
rope. The weekly passenger and mail service was expected 
to begin in October or November, making possible a fourteen- 
day journey from Australia to Europe. With a view to estab- 
lishing closer communications between Japan and Australia, 
Mr. Kakichi Uchida, President of the Japan Wireless Tele- 
graph Company, visited Sydney toward the end of July in 
order to enquire into the possibilities of a direct radio service 
between the two countries. On August 11 the Australian 
Minister for Markets summoned a conference of important 
shipping, producing and distributing organizations in Sydney 
to consider proposals for increasing Australia’s trade with the 
Far East, by means of freight reductions, appointment of 
trade commissioners, reciprocal trade agreements, etc. This 
conference followed closely on the announcement in the New 
Zealand Herald during July that the Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
which has recently enlarged its Japan-Australia service is 
seriously contemplating an extension to make possible a regu- 
lar shipping service between New Zealand and Japan. 

In China the signing of the new Sino-American Aviation 
Contract on July 8 marks an important step in the develop- 
ment of the existing commercial air servicesin China. The ten- 
year agreement provided for the formation of the China 
National Aviation Corporation with a capital of $10,000,000 
of which slightly more than half is to be subscribed by the 
Chinese Ministry of Communications. Three of the five 
directors will be nominated by the Chinese Government. The 
company will operate three mail and passenger services, 
Shanghai-Nanking-Chengtu; Nanking-Tientsin-Peiping, and 
Shanghai-Canton. Later in August the Minister of Com- 
munications, according to the China Weekly Review of Au- 
gust 23, revealed that plans were nearly completed for the 
inauguration of a Nanking-Berlin air service conducted by a 
Sino-German company. 
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In the field of telegraphic communications, there have 
also been developments. At the end of July it was reported 
that separate negotiations were in progress for the installation 
of radio-telephone services between the United States and 
China and the United States and Japan. Following this the 
Great Northern, Eastern Extension and Australia-China ca- 
ble companies announced 33 per cent reductions in press rates 
effective from August 1, while the Commercial Pacific Com- 
pany indicated reductions in the trans-Pacific rates to take 
effect shortly. 


THE NAVAL TREATY IN JAPAN 


The ratification of the London Naval Treaty by Japan is 
apparently in sight. The President of the Privy Council on 
August 11 appointed a special committee of inquiry headed 
by Count Ito. Up to the present time this committee has 
held seven sessions most of which have been concerned with 
the differences of opinion between the Government and the 
War Council. The Premier and the Government had to face 
a good deal of opposition, but on September 13 the committee 
approved the pact, thus opening the way for the final recom- 
mendation of the Council. 


CONFERENCES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Pacific problems and members of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations played a large part in the sixth conference of the 
Institute of International Relations which was held from 
August 8 to August 15 at the University of California, 
Berkeley. Prominent among the speakers at the conference 
were W. J. Hinton, director of research for the Institute of 
Bankers, London; Tamon Mayeda, editor of the Tokyo 
Asahi; Griffith Taylor, Professor of Geography at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; P. C. Chang of Nankai University, Tient- 
sin; Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt of Mills College, California; J. 
Merle Davis; C. L. Alsberg; Chester H. Rowell and Charles 
E. Martin. 

The main problem to which the eoliteronce was devoted 
was the economic bases of international understanding in the 
Pacific. The four hundred delegates devoted the mornings 
of the conference to round-table meetings in ten discussion 
groups, while afternoons and evenings were set apart mainly 
for special addresses. It is not possible here to list all the 
topics of round-table discussion, but several meetings were 
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devoted to the general topics of food and population problems 
in the Pacific, white colonization and migration restriction 
(industrial development and foreign investments), China’s 
foreign relations, Manchurian problems, mandates in the 
Pacific, British interests in the Pacific, commercial policies, 
social and labor problems in Japan, and economic and social 
developments in China. 

The public meetings of the conference were exceptionally 
well attended, and according to newspaper reports and various 
personal opinions the whole session reflected the influence of 
the Kyoto Conference in a marked degree. ‘The discussions 
and addresses are considered to have been particularly effec- 
tive and fruitful. 

The tenth session of the Williamstown Institute of Politics 
was held throughout August. The four Tuesdays of the con- 
ference were set down for round-table conferences on the Far 
Eastern question, including problems of Japanese-American 
foreign relations and international relations between China, 
Japan and Russia. Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi and Professor 
George H. Blakeslee were two prominent Institute leaders in 
these discussions. 

In addition to these American conferences, recent dis- 
patches in Japanese and Hawaiian newspapers have men- 
tioned proposals for the summoning of a Pacific economic 
conference. An editorial reprinted in the Trans-Pacific of 
August 21 indicates that the Osaka Association of Free 
Traders adopted a resolution urging the Japanese government 
to call an international economic conference which would 
devote special attention to tariff problems. A Honolulu paper 
of August 23 carries an account of a proposal sent by the 
Vice-President of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
to the Kobe Chamber of Commerce and Industry, concerning 
a conference on economic problems in the Pacific. These two 
proposals follow immediately on the reports that Baron 
Shidehara, Minister of Finance, has suggested the desirability 
of calling an international tariff conference, with a view to 
finding means to alleviate the present world-wide economic 
depression. 


THE SITUATION IN CHINA 


Since Tsinan was recaptured by the Nationalist forces on 
August 16, news of the political developments in China has 
been difficult to follow clearly. Assertions and denials have 
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followed one another in swift succession. Dispatches from 
Peiping and Tokyo on September 5 indicated a break in the 
northern alliance of General Yen and General Feng. As a 
result of this clearage it was reported that General Chang 
Hsueh-liang, head of the Mukden forces and hitherto a neu- 
tral in the struggle had thrown in his lot with General Yen, 
and that a northern government would be set up immediately 
at Peiping. On September 8 the establishment of the new 
government with General Yen as ‘its chief executive, was 
announced from Peiping. Simultaneously, however, a dis- 
patch from Nanking announced that the Mukden leader had 
telegraphed the Nationalist headquarters, denying that he 
had accepted the position offered to him in the northern 
government. 

Meanwhile in the southern area, the rebel and Communist 
forces appear to have been driven back in the vicinity of 
Changsha and dispatches from Shanghai reported that the 
Nanking forces were concentrating for a fresh northern 
offensive against Tientsin, which is still in the hands of the 
northern armies. Floods apparently have put a stop to the 
offensive on the Lunghai railway front. 

The latest news of the Communist army was that Shasi 
about 250 miles up the Yangtze above Hankow was in danger 
of capture by the bandit forces. A dispatch dated September 
8 from Washington states that the city had already been taken. 

An equally confused situation exists over the rumor that 
the British Legation in Peiping would shortly be moved to 
Nanking. This was reported in a Kuo Min dispatch as early 
as August 13, and was favorably commented on in the Man- 
chester Guardian of August 15. However, this and the other 
report that the British government had agreed to draft pro- 
posals for the abolition of extraterritoriality were denied 
outright by the Legation, according to a Shanghai dispatch 
printed in the Trans-Pacific of August 21. 


Reflections 


EDITORIAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the 
Pacific upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in 
any instance, as indicative of the editorial attitude of Paciric AFFAIRS. 


SUMMER CONFEREES 
From the New Republic, New York, August 27, 1930 


This is the season when Institutes bloom, and the voice of the conferee 
is heard in the land. North, east, south and west, professors, lecturers, 
authors and occasional, wary government officials are meeting in round tables, 
study groups or departmental sessions to discuss together such simple subjects 
as the future of civilization, or such impossibly difficult ones as the next two 
years in India or what to do right away about the non-voting citizens. 

He would be a disagreeable individual who would rise up and demand 
that a law be passed for the abolition of all conferences. It would be difficult 
to show that they do any material harm, while their tangible benefits are 
easily counted. All the more superior ones now pay their chief speakers, who 
are thus enabled to eat, and to send their children to better boarding schools. 
Even when the honorarium is no more than expenses, the harassed expert on 
Mesopotamia or the preferential ballot get a fews days in the country or at 
the seashore. 

Yet there is another side to the ledger, when we come to cast up accounts 
on all these schools, institutes and conferences. Perhaps the most amazing fact 
about them is that nobody seems to have his mind changed by anything that 
happens there. Most of the great experts have written books on their special 
subjects. In those books they have taken definite stands, so that by the time 
they appear on the platform at the conference, they have quite a vested interest, 
which would be injured if they were to change their opinion. No such catas- 
trophe ever happens. When two experts of diametrically opposed views 
appear on the same platform the same day, it is doubtful whether they even 
listen to each other, in any sense of that word which a psychologist would 
recognize. While each is speaking, the other is making mental notes as to the 
number of points he can score when his turn comes. The listeners have also 
decided in advance in which camp they choose to be, and the attitude of most 
of them is like that of the cheering section at a college football game. 

All this is probably a natural reflection of our national temperament and 
doubtless not to be deplored. Yet it is interesting to consider what would 
happen if the methods of the Institute of Pacific Relations, for instance, 
were to be applied to some of our domestic conferences. Suppose that the 
experts, instead of making speeches at each other, at the audience and at the 
press, were to be locked up together in a room and told not to come out until 
they had arrived at some measure of agreement, if not on ultimate ideals, at 
least on what the situation is. Suppose there were no publicity until this end 
had been achieved. Suppose there were then issued, not a statement of their 
differences but of what they had discerned about the problem. Suppose it 
were understood that at the next annual conference a similar procedure would 
be followed, and that the results achieved this year would be the basis for the 
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new efforts, instead of starting all over at the beginning, which is the present 
custom. Such a conference might not prove a substitute for the present type, 
which undoubtedly satisfies certain needs which have nothing in particular 
to do with “getting results.” The two sorts could of course go on side by side, 
and might even be combined. At any rate, the attempt to have a real meeting 
of minds, an attempt which so far as we are aware is not now made, would 
be an interesting one, and we should like to see it tried. 


DR. WANG’S ABOLITION OF THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS! 
From the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, August 9, 1930 


An important announcement of Dr. C. T. Wang, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, on July 7, pertaining to the status of the so-called Diplomatic Corps, 
went entirely unnoticed by the foreign newspapers in China, despite the fact 
it was one of the most revolutionary announcements that the Chinese Govern- 
ment has issued in many months. As a matter of fact, Dr. Wang’s political 
rival in Peiping, Dr. Chu Ao-hsiang, who is director of Gen. Yen Hsi-shan’s 
foreign office in the former Chinese capital, declared that Dr. Wang’s “‘aboli- 
tion” of the Diplomatic Corps “was perhaps the most sensible thing that Dr. 
Wang had uttered for many, many years.” As for Dr. Wang’s statement, 
he declared “that the former abnormality of the Senior Minister speaking on 
behalf of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the Chinese Republic 
cannot be countenanced by the National Government.”’ Continuing, he stated 
that while the Diplomatic Corps “had admitted value in connection with social 
functions, it was of no service otherwise. ... . Diplomatic representatives 
accredited to China are entitled to the same treatment as Chinese representa- 
tives accredited to foreign capitals.” 

Dr. Wang’s declaration on this subject was inspired by a Note which M. 
Oudendjk, Dutch Minister and “doyen of the Diplomatic Corps,” sent to 
E. S$. Cunningham, American Consul, and “doyen of the Shanghai Consular 
Body,” for handing to the Shanghai office of the National Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. The Note pertained to the Tientsin customs deadlock, but what it 
contained probably will never be known, for Dr. Wang returned it unopened 
to Mr. Cunningham, and in due course it probably was forwarded back to 
the Dutch “doyen” and has found a haven in the archives of the Diplomatic 
Corps in Peiping. Thus, in a declaration which occupied but a dozen lines of 
type, the National Government has destroyed another sacred foreign institution 
in China, the so-called Diplomatic Corps. As a matter of fact, the actual 
destruction of the Diplomatic Corps was accomplished several years ago when 
the Soviet Russians sent Karakhan to China as an ‘‘ambassador.” Karakhan, 
being an “ambassador” and thus outside the sacred circle of the Corps, which 
was composed of “ministers” only, did many devilish things while he was in 
Peiping, but the most “devilish” was the publication of a little book which 
consisted of some 130 pages. The book was written by a member of the 
“Red” Embassy staff, one M. J. Pergament, who dug into the files of the 
old Russian Legation and exposed the workings of the so-called Diplomatic 
Corps, of which the old czarist Minister had been a part. The book attracted 
little attention outside of academic and diplomatic circles, but was of tremen- 
dous importance in that it exposed the workings of the little “government 
within a government” which operated within the old Diplomatic Quarter in 
Peiping. The Review on several occasions in the past, called attention to 
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the abnormality of a system which gave the ministers of European powers, 
usually the minister of some small Power who had lived in Peiping long 
enough to become “‘doyen” the right to speak to the Chinese Government on 
important questions directly and indirectly affecting the interests of the 
United States. 

Briefly the so-called Diplomatic Corps was made up of the accredited 
foreign ministers of those Powers possessing “‘special treaty rights.” The 
Corps had the right to, or at least exercised the right, of administering the 
so-called Diplomatic Quarter, that little section of sacred foreign soil wherein 
the Legations were located. But according to the regulations, nothing could 
be done without unanimous consent, hence the activities of the Corps took 
on a political complexion popularly known as “log-rolling,”” meaning by this 
that one minister by standing out, usually could get what he wanted, because 
he always had the power of blocking some other minister’s desires later on. 
Therefore, if the Japanese Minister wanted to put over something, he usually 
could get action, because the other ministers knew that if they refused, the 
Japan minister would block their games later on. As a result of this situation 
the Diplomatic Quarter became a sort of “catch-all” for all kinds of enter- 
prises from the granting of safe-refuge to favorite Chinese officials to the 
protection of cabarets or even worse. 

From the standpoint of its activities in respect to the Chinese government 
the Diplomatic Corps has been little more than a gigantic bluff, but there 
is no questioning the fact that it had its influence upon the Chinese Govern- 
ment in the past. It actually became a sort of super-government of the powers 
and placed China somewhat in the position of an international colonial depen- 
dency. According to Pergament’s book the Corps did, or attempted to do, all 
kinds of things from the regulation of motor-car traffic in the Legation 
Quarter to the admonishing of the Chinese Government on all kinds of 
domestic and international questions. Any foreign minister, who considered 
the interests of his nationals menaced by some Chinese action, could invoke 
the power of the Corps and in due course a Note would be presented by the 
“doyen,” or chairman of the group, the “doyen” having attained this position 
of prominence by the process of seniority; in other words he had lived in 
Peiping longer than any other accredited minister. It usually was convenient 
for this post to be filled by the minister of some small power that had little 
commercial interest in China. When any matter came up affecting the inter- 
ests of some of the larger Powers in China which did possess interests, often 
it was more convenient and less embarrassing for the minister of the large 
power to utilize the services of the “doyen” than to make a direct protest 
himself. This was responsible for the ridiculous system which developed 
wherein the minister of some small European state would formally present 
a Note to China dealing with some subject in which neither he personally nor 
his country had the slightest interest. 

THE SINO-SOVIET PARLEY 
From the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, July 24, 1930 


What has happened to the Sino-Soviet Conference? This question has 
been asked with increasing frequency as weeks pass and no word comes from 
Moscow as to the progress of the negotiations. Indeed, no date has been set 
for the formal opening of the meeting which is to settle the dispute growing 
out of the Chinese Eastern Railway controversy of last year. 
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The Conference was called, it will be remembered, under terms of the 
Habarovsk agreement between the Soviet and Tsai Yun-shen, who has been in 
disfavor ever since he reported his negotiations to Nanking. Mo Te-hui, 
head of the Chinese delegation, reached Moscow weeks ago and has been in 
desultory conversation with Lev Karakhan of the Russian Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs ever since. 

Both Nanking and Moscow repeatedly have said they are ready to go 
ahead but nothing happens. Behind the scenes undoubtedly there is a great 
deal of jockeying. Chinese newspapers assert Moscow deliberately is resort- 
ing to a policy of delay, hoping the northern coalition headed by Feng 
Yu-hsiang and Yen Shi-shan will win the war against Chiang Kai-shek and 
set up a government with which Russia can deal more successfully. Moscow 
denies this charge, and declares the delay is the fault of the Chinese. That 
negotiations have not reached a formal stage and the Conference opened, 
according to Soviet spokesmen, is because Mo Te-hui and his associates have 
not been able to get satisfactory instructions. 

According to one Soviet report which bears the ear-marks of reliability, 
Mo Te-hui and Karakhan reached an agreement on several points in their 
preliminary talks and agreed on an agenda for the Conference. Points in 
dispute were telegraphed to Mukden where Chang Hsueh-liang, who con- 
sistently has clung to his contention that Nanking is in charge of all foreign 
affairs, immediately telegraphed them to Dr. C. T. Wang. The Nanking 
foreign minister, according to this report, flatly refused to discuss some of the 
points Karakhan had brought up. When this news reached Moscow, 
Karakhan threatened to call off the Conference and leave the situation in 
status quo—resting on the Habarovsk agreement. A virtual ultimatum was 
telegraphed Nanking, and Dr. Wang then referred the matters back to Muk- 
den. Chang Hsueh-liang replied that he could not assume responsibility placing 
himself again in the position of approving a program which Nanking might 
reject. He declared he negotiated one agreement through Tsai Yun-sheng 
and then was forced to repudiate it and make a second preliminary settlement. 

As the situation stands, according to Soviet sources, Mukden has asked 
Nanking to send fresh instructions direct to Mo Te-hui but nothing has been 
done. Mr. Mo remains in Moscow with nothing to do. He telegraphed 
Nanking last week that his funds were running low and suggested he might 
return home to receive instructions personally. He was told to remain 
where he is. 

Some light is cast on the situation by an interview given to a Chinese 
journalist by Li Shao-keng, acting president of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
He said he received a telegram from Mo Te-hui last week and that the chief 
delegate said preliminary negotiations were completed. Opening the Con- 
ference only awaited instructions on the highly controversial points. 

The scope of the agenda has been broadened, Li Shao-keng intimated, and 
instead of confining itself purely to questions regarding the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, the Conference likely will take up the whole question of Soviet- 
Chinese relations. Mr. Li was not optimistic. “Personally,” he said, “I 
consider that the Conference will only have a favorable result if the Soviet 
side sincerely meets us half way on those points which we consider essential. 
It will not benefit Moscow to attempt to force upon us a program unaccept- 
able to the Chinese people as a whole.” The Acting President made it clear 
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China will not consider an all-Russian management for the railway, which 
must be considered a joint partnership with China exercising the greater 
influence because of the fact that the railway is on Chinese soil. The Chinese 
feel the present Soviet general manager, Rudy, has too much power and 
one of the points Mo Te-hui has brought up is a plan to curb this power. 

To neutral observers it seems quite possible the Conference may never 
open and that Mo Te-hui and his associates may return to Manchuria 
empty-handed. Soviet officials in Harbin have made it clear for weeks that 
they consider the Conference of little importance. Moscow intends to make 
no drastic concessions and can go ahead with the operation of the railway 
well enough under the Habarovsk agreement. 

The Soviet Consul-General in Harbin, Melnikoff, is one of the shrewdest 
of Russian diplomats and seems determined for the time to follow a day to 
day policy in dealing with the Chinese. Russia, he argues, has regained con- 
trol of the railway and has demonstrated amply her ability to retain her 
share of the control. 

This seems likely to be the basic fact which will determine the future 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway for the next year. If Nanking wins a 
decisive victory over the northern militarists, however, and thereby gains a 
dominant influence in Manchuria, there can be little doubt but that a new 
move will be started and that friction between Nanking and Moscow again 
will become acute. Many men high in the Nanking government now believe 
that Feng Yu-hsiang is receiving some sort of assistance from the Soviets. 
They also blame Moscow for the growing Communist movement in the 
provinces south of the Yangtse. It seems inevitable that this bitter feeling 
will bear fruit at some time in the future. 


WORTHY OF CONSIDERATION 
From the Trans-Pacific (American), Toyko, August 14, 1930 


Japan moves with a rapidity so astounding that at times it is almost 
unbelievable to the foreign observer, the latest instance being the departure 
of Dr. K. Majima as Japan’s delegate to the International Birth Control 
Conference at Zurich. There are many persons, both Japanese and foreign, 
who insist that the changes which have swept over this country during the 
past half-century are but surface changes and that there has been no funda- 
mental, corresponding change in the thought-life of the people. To a degree 
this is true. It is truer insofar as the basic psychological attitude toward the 
Throne and toward other foundation principles of Japan are concerned, but 
to contend that the only real change accomplished is one from a tile-roofed, 
flimsy, wooden structure to the modern skyscraper, as an example, disproves 
itself when from time to time such changes in thought-life offer themselves 
as the tolerance which is now accorded the theory of birth control. 

It is quite true that Dr. Majima is not going to Zurich as an officially 
appointed delegate of the Government, but it is just as true that funds were 
made available to him by the authorities for the ostensible purpose of studying 
the health insurance system in Germany. In addition to this, a movement 
is on foot in this country for the holding of the next International Birth 
Control Conference in Tokyo. 

Birth control is no new thing in Japan. It is only since the nation has 
undergone its great expansion following its opening to the West that it has 
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been the target of such bitter attacks. Birth control, in some of its crudest 
forms, was practised extensively in the pre-Meiji Japan and was by no means 
confined to the common people but extended to the samurai families without 
large incomes. During the two and a half centuries of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate the population of Japan increased by only about 900,000, an 
increment which is now surpassed annually. The opening of the country 
to foreign trade and invention, the introduction of modern machinery and the 
organization of modern industry increased the wealth of the country with 
astonishing rapidity and the population kept pace with the increase of resources, 
as it always does. The same phenomenon was witnessed in England, which 
increased its population from 8,890,000 in 1801, to 32,530,000 in 1901. New 
Japan has been able to give all these boys and girls a better life than could 
Old Japan with its smaller numbers, but there are signs that the increase 
can no longer go on at the same rate without danger to the State. 

Three alternatives offer themselves: Emigration, birth control, and the 
increase of wealth by additional and more effective industrialization and 
greater agricultural production. The first panacea, that of emigration, has 
been largely discarded in this country by the authorities. Although Japanese 
emigrants are barred in certain countries, large tracts of the earth and of its 
resources are open to them, but when it is realized that less than a million 
Japanese, less than one year’s annual population increase by birth, are found 
outside of their homeland it is quite evident that emigration offers no solu- 
tion. The mere problem of transporting a million or more emigrants a year 
is staggering. The increase of wealth is undoubtedly the ideal solution and 
Japan is working along these lines, but too much can not be expected therefrom 
in too short a time. 

The remaining alternative, that of voluntary control of the birth rate, 
is at least worthy of the most serious consideration which can be given it 
by leaders in all walks of life in the Empire. The Imperialist (in the modern 
sense in which that term is used) will have none of it. To him, limitation 
of the number of births is equivalent to limitation of the destiny of the 
Empire. This view is a romantic rather than a logical one, for a prosperous 
country of seventy millions is far better off than one of a hundred millions 
in which the struggle for existence is so intense that the standard of living 
is below the world’s par. One need but compare England and China in 
this connection. 

The champions of birth control in Japan are increasing in number and it 
is noteworthy that the prejudice against their views is giving way to a more 
tolerant attitude, as witnessed by Dr. Majima’s departure for Zurich. There 
are two objections offered to birth control, one on moral and the other on 
economic grounds. With the fading of the Victorian attitude of mind the 
first of these is disappearing. After all, if birth control is not practised when 
the rate of population increase threatens to become a menace to the State, 
Nature will step in and check that rate in its own way. Would it not be 
better to let science and reason take control? There can be little question 
but that Japan, faced with the dual problem of population and food supply, 
would do well to give its most earnest consideration to the advisability of 
birth control. 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF INTERNATIONAL CONDUCT 
By George Malcolm Stratton 
D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1929. G$3.00 


The title of Dr. Stratton’s book is sufficient earnest of its 
timely interest. In an epoch when much of our social and 
political thinking is directed towards schemes of international 
cooperation involving not only science but governments as 
well, an analysis of the conscious and sub-conscious motives 
governing the conduct of nations is particularly appropriate. 

Dr. Stratton’s book would suffer by an attempt to sum- 
marize its contents briefly, but we can with justice to its scope 
outline its content succinctly. Since races constitute the life 
blood of nations we are given an account, tempered by modern 
anthropological concepts, of the various races of the world 
and their part in the principal nations. In turn, the author by 
climination and suggestion essays a definition of a nation and 
the forces which create it. The numerous factors that under- 
lie war, the attraction of one nation to another, and conduct 
in peace and crisis are all weighed and evaluated. Dr. Strat- 
ton reacts against over-population as a valid single cause for 
national unrest. On the contrary he enumerates a series of 
factors which have varying significance: food, population, na- 
tional honor, wealth, war strength, cultural affiliations and a 
number of others. The dramatic gesture of a nation—war— 
is carefully considered. The question of a society of nations, 
Dr. Stratton points out, is not strictly a question of feasibility 
since nations already act and have acted in the past in various 
types of federations and since the constitution of modern life is 
of such a character that inevitably we transcend the confining 
national lines in a variety of ways as individuals. 

The importance of the problems which the author dis- 
cusses goes without saying. Some of his conclusions will ap- 
pear obvious. Unfortunately others through lack of docu- 


mentation or scientific validity are extremely questionable. 
—H. L. Shapiro. 


OROKAIVA SOCIETY 
F. E. Williams 
Oxford University Press, London, 1930 
Nothing illustrates as well the sympathetic change in our 
attitude towards primitive people as such accounts as this of 
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the life of the Orokaiva. The interest of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury traveler was directed too frequently to the exotic and 
amusing. But when primitive man, transformed into Natural 
Man, became part of the social battery of Rousseau, his signifi- 
cance assumed a deeper meaning for your own society. 

In addition it soon was apparent to imperial nations that 
the most successful control over native peoples was based on 
a thorough understanding of the mainsprings of their life and 
culture, for too often had the unconsidered destruction of 
native custom resulted in irreparable harm. Consequently 
there has been a growth and spread of government interest and 
encouragement of anthropology. Particularly promising are 
such works as this from British Government anthropologists 
in New Guinea. 

The Orokaiva about whom Mr. Williams has written in 
a charming style and with considerable insight are established 
in the northern part of Papua. The author has in a systematic 
and conventional manner dealt with the material environ- 
ment and daily life of the Orokaiva. In addition there are 
detailed and lucid descriptions of agriculture, hunting, cloth- 
ing, and the various crafts illustrated in material culture. The 
picture is completed with accounts of the social and religious 
life of the individual, family and clan. There are also chapters 
on the dance, magic and morality. 

Fortunately, Mr. Williams has not vainly attempted to 
submerge his own personality, but has preserved an integrity 
of view which makes the reading of his book attractive and his 
interpretations vital. There is no effort to compare the Oro- 
kaiva with their neighbors or to fit them into a larger anthro- 
pological setting. Instead, “Orokaiva Society” is a sound field 
study modestly confined to the specific field with which the 
author is completely familiar, and, as a result, one carries 
away from this book the impression of an authoritative work 
sanely executed. —H. L. Shapiro. 


JAPAN AS A PRODUCER AND IMPORTER OF WHEAT 
By W. Y. Swen and C. L. Alsberg 

Wheat Studies, Vol. VI, No. 8 

Food Research Institute, Stanford University, California, 1930 


Apart from its intrinsic importance this study has a special 
interest for the Institute of Pacific Relations in that it gives 
the first published results of a major project in the interna- 
tional research program of the Institute, namely an enquiry 
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into the trend of consumption of agricultural products in 
Eastern Asia. 

The principal divisions of the study are as follows: the 
area of land in rice and wheat in Japan proper; the volume 
of production of food grains; foreign trade in rice and wheat, 
and wheat milling; forms of wheat consumption in the Orient; 
the consumption of food grains in Japan. An appendix gives 
fifteen valuable tables of statistics relating to the production 
and consumption of food grains in Japan; and three dot-maps 
illustrate the distribution of wheat, barley and naked barley 
in Japan proper. 

“Tn the last fifty years the wheat area has increased 30 per 
cent and the crop 170 per cent; but the prospects for further 
rapid expansion are not good... . Japan today imports much 
wheat and exports flour to other Oriental countries, largely 
China; and she has become the world’s fifth largest exporter 
of flour. ... In the last fifty years the per capita consumption 
of wheat in Japan proper has increased between two and three 
times. But it is still small; the total annual per capita disap- 
pearance in recent years has averaged only about three quar- 
ters of a bushel. ... Growing wheat consumption is probably 
rather the expression of a general rise in the standard of living 
than of a change in taste, for the per capita consumption of 
rice has also been increasing, despite the fact that each unit 
of food value is more expensive in the form of rice than in the 
form of wheat.” —W.L. H. 
THE FOREIGN PUBLIC DEBT OF CHINA 
By Arthur G. Coons 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1930. G$3.00 

Mr. Coons has produced a very timely analysis of the in- 
volved problem of China’s foreign loans. Probably the char- 
acteristic which makes his book most valuable to the general 
reader who finds it difficult to see the confusion of Chinese 
public finances, is the study which is made in the latter part 
of the book of the ultimate factors that determine not only 
China’s present capacity to meet her financial obligations, but 
her potential capacity to employ foreign capital profitably 
and on a larger scale than hitherto, and to develop her export 
trade. 

Part I and Part II are careful studies based often on the work 
of such authorities as Wagel, Baylin and Lee, of the secured 
and unsecured foreign loans. By January 1, 1926, the total 
amount of the secured foreign debt was about 283 million 
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pounds sterling, of which 153 million was still outstanding. 
If indemnities are excluded from these estimates, the figure 
for all foreign secured loans becomes about 181 million, 113 
million of it outstanding. On these loans the Chinese Govern- 
ment is obliged to pay as an annual charge of interest and 
amortization a sum of over 10 million sterling. For the total 
of the outstanding unsecured foreign debt Mr. Coons gives a 
conservative estimate of 52 million sterling, including over- 
due interest. If the 40 million sterling of the Boxer indemnity 
is added, the total outstanding foreign debt of China becomes 
about £205 million which is about three-quarters of China’s 
whole public debt. The repayment of these debts would re- 
quire that the Chinese Government find at least 165 million 
Chinese dollars annually for the next few years—if the price 
of silver does not rise. After a thorough review of China’s 
potential financial capacity for meeting these charges Mr. 
Coons concludes that “the Chinese Government in its present 
impotent condition cannot find the necessary budget surplus. 
It can, however, after political unity and constitutional read- 
justment have been effected, balance its budget through con- 
solidation of its unsecured indebtedness based upon an 
increased tariff, reorganization of the fiscal system, and cur- 
tailment of military expenditures or any other unnecessary 
expenditures.” —W. L. H. 
ASIA 
An Economic and Regional Geography 
By L. Dudley Stamp 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, 1929. G$8.00 

This book is divided into two parts. Part I, which com- 
prises nearly one-tenth of the volume, is an introduction deal- 
ing with the continent of Asia as a whole. The six chapters 
of this part take up in the following order: orography, geo- 
logical structure, climate, vegetation, population and Euro- 
pean exploitation of Asia. The last mentioned was contributed 
by Miss D. M. Fisher. In Part II the countries of Asia are 
discussed, beginning with Turkey, “the threshold of Asia,” 
and ending with Asiatic Russia. In comparison with its size, 
the latter gets but scant treatment. Approximately one-third 
of the whole book is taken up with India (including Burma) 
and Ceylon. Since the writer spent many years in Burma, 
this is probably the part of Asia with which he is most familiar. 
The organization of each chapter of the second part of the 
book is generally according to physical features, geological 
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structure, climate, natural vegetation, population, agriculture, 
communications and natural regions. The treatment is some- 
what encyclopedic. The parts of the chapters devoted to a 
discussion of agricultural practices are especially interesting, 
but the author does not always relate the kinds of crops and 
methods of production to the natural environment. 

The volume is illustrated by over 300 excellent sketch 
maps and diagrams. Valuable references are given in foot- 
notes and at the ends of chapters. There is a comprehensive 
index. In general the discussion is lacking in the environmental 
point of view and the material in the kind of treatment which 
we are beginning to expect from geographers. The book is, 
however, a noteworthy contribution to our information on the 
Orient and will find a welcome place in the libraries of geog- 
raphers and of all those interested in a handy compendium of 


geographical information on the continent of Asia. 
—John Wesley Coulter. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN NEGRO LITERATURE 
Edited by V. F. Calverton 
The Modern Library, New York, 1929. 95c. 


THE NEGRO IN LITERATURE AND ART 
By Benjamin Brawley 
Duffield & Co., New York, 1929. G$2.00 


NEGRO LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES, 1850-1925 
By Charles H. Wesley 
Vanguard Press, New York, 1927. 75c 

These three books give a sympathetic picture of the Negro 
in the United States, his history, his problems, his genius. 
What the Negro has accomplished artistically in the approxi- 
mately two hundred years he has been in the United States is 
astonishing. And he has accomplished it under handicaps 
that would seem to be insurmountable. One is almost forced 
to conclude that “if you would make a people great, make 
them suffer.” 

The anthology gives a very comprehensive idea of the 
literary accomplishments of the Negro in stories, poems, 
essays, novels and biographies. There is a simplicity and 
genuineness about the work of the majority of the writers, a 
virility of thought, expression and feeling that gives their 
work great strength. Many of these men and women wrote 
not for money or fame, but because something in them de- 
manded expression. The result is art. 

“The Negro in Literature and Art” tells of the life and 
work of Negro poets, writers, singers, musicians, composers, 
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painters, sculptors, and actors. It “is intended either for gen- 
eral reading or as a text for classes or clubs.” It was first 
published in 1918. This is the third edition and it has been 
revised and brought up to date. It begins with Phillis Wheat- 
ley who, in 1761, was brought to Boston on a slave ship. She 
was so young that all she could remember of her homeland 
was “that her mother poured out water before the rising sun.” 
Her poems show strong religious and classical influence. The 
chapters of the book go on through the accomplishments of 
the years and include the work of such outstanding men as 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, the composer, and the poet and 
compilér of anthologies, William Stanley Braithwaite. 

“Negro Labor in the United States,” is a well-documented 
study of the Negro labor movement from the historical point 
of view. It was prepared as a partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in History 
at Yale University. Dr. Wesley strives to answer the ques- 
tions, “Was Negro labor displaced because it was inefficient 
and racially incompetent? Was the race, per se, incapable o. 
filling a place in modern industrial organizations? Is it true, 
as some assume, that mulattoes filled places of leadership and 
the blacks occupied the subordinate places? Were negroes 
unthrifty, lazy and unreliable as a group?” The summing up 
of these questions speaks well for the Negroes, ‘who struggle 
not only against the usual obstacles of the average American 
workingman but also against the special handicap of race and 
color.” The book closes with the words, “One need not leave 
the role of historian and essay the role of prophet to realize 
that the future of Negro labor would be immeasurably ad- 
vanced by education, codperation, organization and racial self- 
help. The history of the past economic development presages 
a greater advance in the immediate future. These facts pre- 
sent the view at the threshold of a closed door which now is 
slowly being pushed open by Negro labor—the door to large 
industrial opportunity.” —B. M. 
EMOTION AS THE BASIS OF CIVILIZATION : 
By J. H. Denison 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1928. G$5.00 

The remarkably interesting thesis developed by Mr. 
Denison in “Emotion as the Basis of Civilization” opens a 
fresh and alluring field for the eternally fascinating specula- 
tion as to what makes civilizations flourish, and why they 
disintegrate. The author sees empires impelled to greatness 
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with the urge of a unifying emotional culture which held the 
group together in pursuit of common ideals and in support 
of a common leadership. They have fallen apart when ele- 
ments of irreconcilable emotional cultures crept in to cause 
disunion and disorder. 

Political organizers have recognized this principle since 
conquering chiefs or emperors, first identified themselves and 
their gods with the gods of the conquered, forging one emo- 
tional bond for victor and vanquished to give strength to the 
newly expanded domain. The problem was simplest when 
both the religious and political organizations were patri- 
archal in form united under one head who was reverenced 
as the symbol of divine authority. The situation became much 
more complex in a democracy or fratriarchal union where 
expansion meant inadequate representation and necessarily a 
weakening of the bonds of brotherhood. Alexander found the 
forms of Greek democracy meaningless to his newly acquired 
Eastern empires and was forced to assume the glamour and 
divinity of an Eastern potentate. The Roman conqueror, 
seeking a symbol which would carry his authority to the 
scattered peoples of his empire, set up his statue to be wor- 
shipped in the far isles of Britain. The Christian Church 
was able to maintain sway over the entire world only after 
it had abandoned its early fratriarchal concept for a patri- 
archal organization which extended reverence for the deity 
through the Pope and his representatives directly to the 
masses of the people. 

Drawing practical conclusions from past history, the 
writer believes that the weakness of an inadequate emotional 
bond from which expanding democracies have always suf- 
fered now threatens the United States, where the early more 
or less common attitudes of its founders have been submerged 
in a flood of immigrants whose background of a paternalistic 
religion and state makes them unsuited to a fratriarchal cul- 
ture. Of modern nations, Japan, Russia and Italy are given 
as outstanding examples of countries where the necessity 
of a culture of emotional unity within the national boundaries 
has been recognized and disruptive forces rigorously adapted 
or expelled, and “dangerous thoughts” suppressed. The 
United States has been carelessly lax. If its democratic tra- 
ditions are to be maintained, immigration must be restricted 
on the basis of cultural assimilability of the applicants. 

As a further bulwark against the patriarchal dictatorship 
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which has been the fate of previous democracies, he proposes 
closer representation through the establishment of a third 
house of Congress composed of representatives of groups 
defined by special interests, or one might say, legalizing and 
regulating the lobbies. The hope for this new “group cul- 
ture,” which he has termed “cousin-like” or ‘“‘ansepsiarchal,” 
is that it would conclusively substitute for unity through 
blind adherence to an infallible head the equally powerful 
bond of common interests, given a binding emotional quality 
through a definite culture and based on the cherished 
American ideal of independent thought.—L. P. K. 


Briefs on India 
By E. G. 
THE HEROIC AGE OF INDIA 
A Comparative Study 


By N. K. Sidhanta 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1930. G$4.50 


This is an historic study of the Heroic Age of India as 
reflected in her greatest poems of action and in comparison 
with the similar ages in Western lands—the periods of the 
Iliad, of Beowulf, of Roland and Arthur. It is essentially a 
scholarly treatise, published as one volume of “The History 
of Civilization” which is being edited by C. K. Ogden of 
Cambridge, and published in England by Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Company, Ltd. 


INDIA IN 1928-29 


By J. Coatman 
Government of India, Central Publication Branch, Calcutta, 1930 


This is the latest volume in the annual series of reports to 
Parliament by the Government of India. Four hundred small 
octavo pages cover all the essential information for the year, 
dealing with politics, trade, commerce and finance, country 
and town, state and people, communications, law and order, 
external relations, archaeological research, etc. ‘There are 
photographs, fold-in maps, diagrams and statistics, and several 
documentary appendices. 


THE REMAKING OF VILLAGE INDIA 
By F. L. Brayne 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1929. G$1.75 


This is the second edition of a book which has been pub- 
lished and widely read in three Indian dialects as well as in 
English. It is the story of a program of social betterment 
undertaken in one district of the Punjab after a six-year period 
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of intensive study of rural conditions in a particularly poor 
and “backward” area. The late deputy commissioner of the 
District and his Indian official colleagues were responsible for 
the program, which embraced a school of rural economy, 
women’s welfare work, codperative societies, etc. 


INDIA IN BONDAGE 
By J. T. Sunderland 
Lewis Copeland Company, New York, 1929 


In spite of the author’s characterization of this 510-page 
book as “a volume of hard facts and arguments—mountains of 
facts, some of them startling and terrible, which cannot be 
ignored or evaded,” it is first and foremost a tremendously 
moving and very powerful emotional appeal to the imagina- 
tions of the free half of the world on behalf of a subject 
people. Because of its fervor its Indian publication was 
suppressed, and, perhaps because of that latter fact, many 
additional hundreds have given attention to its message. 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S IDEAS 
By C. F. Andrews 
The Macmillan Company, New York and San Francisco, 1930. G$3.00 


The endeavor of a man intimately acquainted with Gandhi 
to give form and continuity to the average reader’s scattered 
conceptions of the Mahatma’s principles and motivating be- 
liefs. -The method of the work is to give meaning to the 
religious background, environment, and concomitant prob- 
lematical aspects of Gandhi’s philosophy in a series of chap- 
ters forming Part I and to consider the historical and 
developmental factors of Gandhi’s career which have been 
both the shaping forces and the outward expressions of 


his faith. 
OTHER BOOKS ON INDIA 


THE CAMBRIDGE History oF INpIA. By Henry H. Dodwell. Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1930. $9.00 

THE Case For INpIA. By J. S. Hoyland. Dent, London, 1930. 4s 6d 

Caste IN INDIA. By Emile Senart. Translated by Sir E. Denison Ross. 
Methuen Company, London, 1930. 8s 6d 

THE Economic DevELOPMENT OF INpDIA. By Vera Anstey. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, 1930. $8.50 

THE Evo.uTion oF BritisH Poticy Towarps INpDIAN States, 1774-1858. 
By K. N. Panikkar. S. A. Lahiri, Calcutta, 1929. 3s 

INDIA: PEACE oR War? By C. S. Ranga Lyer. Harrap, London, 1930. 
7s 6d 

Inp1A: A Reprint of the Special India Number of “The Times,” February 
18, 1930. The Times Publishing Co., London, 1930. 

InpIA: THE TruTtH. By J. E. Woolacott. P. Allan, London, 1930. 2s 
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InpIA IN 1927-28. By J. Coatman. Government Publication Branch, Cal- 
cutta, 1928. 4s 6d ($1.50) 

INDIA IN THE DarK Woop. By Nicol MacNicol. Edinburgh House Press, 
London, 1930. 2s 6d 

InpDIA ON TriaAL. By J. E. Woolacott. Macmillan and Company, Ltd., 
London, 1929 

Inp1a’s Poxiticat Crisis. By William I. Hull. The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, 1930. $2.00 

InpIA’s STRUGGLE FoR SWARAJ. By R. G. Pradhan. Natesan & Company, 
Madras, 1930. 4 rs 

An INDIAN CoMMENTARY. By G. T. Garratt. Jonathan Cape, London, 
1928. 7s 6d 

INDIAN Princes UNpeR BritisH Protection. By P. L. Chudgar. 
Williams and Norgate, London, 1929. 6s 

INDIAN REPORT SUPPLEMENT (Simon Report). The Times, London, 
June 24, 1930. 

INDIAN STATES AND THE RULING Princes. By Sir Sidney Low. Benn, Lon- 
don, 1930. 6d 

Tue Lanp oF THE Five Rivers. By Hugh Kennedy Trevaskis. Oxford 
University Press, London, 1928 

Loyat Inpta: A Survey oF Seventy YEARS, 1858-1928. By Percy H. 
Dumbell. Constable Company, London, 1930. 12s 

A MarriacE To INpIA. By Frieda Hauswirth. Vanguard Press, New York, 
1930. $2.50 

Must ENGLAND Lose INpiA?_ By Lieut. Col. Arthur Osburn. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1930. $2.75 

REPORT OF THE INDIAN STATUTORY. Commission (Simon Report), Cmd. 
3569. H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1930. 3s 

RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT AND THE SOLUTION OF THE HiNpDU-MosLeM 
ProspLeM. By Syed Tofail Ahmad. Nizama, Budaun, 1929. Rs 1.8 

REVOLUTION IN INDIA? By John Dellbridge. Morley and Mitchell Ken- 
nerley, Jr., London, 1930. 2s 6d 

Rusticus Loguitur. By Malcom Lyall Darling. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1930. $6.00 

Scraps OF Paper: INpIA’s BROKEN TREATIES, HER PRINCES, AND THE 
Pros_eM. By A. P. Nicholson. Benn, London, 1930. 21s 

SLAVES OF THE Gops. By Katherine Mayo. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc., New York, 1929. 

THE SPLENDOUR THAT Was INbD. By Prof. K. T. Shah. D. B. Tarapore- 
vala Sons & Co., Bombay, 1930. Rs 30 

SwARAJ—CULTURAL AND PouitTicaL. By Pramatha N. Bose. Newman, 
Calcutta, 1930. Rs 4 

THOUGHTS ON INDIAN DisconTENTS. By Edwyn Bevan. George Allen & 
Unwin, 1930. 6s 

Trousers OF TAFFETA. By Margaret Wilson. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1929. $2.00 

UNDERSTANDING INDIA. By Gertrude Marvin Williams. Coward-McCann, 
Inc., New York, 1928. $3.50 

Witt InpiA Become CurisTIAN? By J. W. Netram. Richard A. Smith, 
Inc., New York, 1930. $1.50 

A Woman oF Inp1a (Being the Life of Saroj Nalini, by her Husband). By 
G. S$. Dutt. Macmillan Company, New York. 1930. $1.50 


Pamphlets 


NATIVE ADMINISTRATION IN Papua, 52 pp.; by Sir Hubert Murray, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Papua; Walter A. Bock, Acting Government 
Printer, Port Moresby, June, 1929. 

“Those of us who are engaged in the task of present-day native 
administration must occasionally regret the simplicity of the old-time 
system of colonial government, before there was any talk of our duty 
towards the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, of the ‘dual policy,’ 
or of the ‘sacred trust.’”” The Lieutenant-Governor then attempts to 
divest the problems of native administration of their “high-sounding 
words” and give a practical picture of the situation confronting the 
Australian Administration in Papua. 

MANDATED TERRITORY OF WESTERN SAMOA, 1930, 73 pp.; Tenth Report 
of the Government of New Zealand to the League; Government Print- 
ing Office, Wellington, 1930. 

Appendix C contains full notes of meetings held by the Administrator 
and the Minister of Defence with the leaders of the Mau following the 
disturbances of last December. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS CLUB’s HANDBOOK, 35 pp. (United States) ; by 
Amy Heminway Jones, executive secretary, Division of Intercourse and 
Education, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, New York 
City, November, 1929. 

THE SHANGHAI BuREAU OF INSPECTION AND TESTING OF COMMERCIAL 
CoMMODITIES, ORGANIZATION AND Functions, 35 pp. Issued by the 
Secretariat of the Bureau, Shanghai, July, 1930. 

Appress BY Peter A. Bocpanov, before the Institute of Politics, Williams- 
town, August 2, 1930; 16 pp.; Information Department, Amtorg Trad- 
ing Corporation, New York City, 1930. 

The Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation discusses trade relations between the United States and 
Russia. 

SovieT Russia, 12 pp.; by Hugh L. Cooper; Address before the Institute of 
Politics, Williamstown, August 1, 1930; Institute of Politics, Williams- 
town, Mass., 1930. 

An American consulting engineer for the mammoth Dnieprostroy 
hydro-electric station who believes in the American form of capitalism; 
advises his countrymen that they cannot ignore the Russian experiment. 
“Tt seems to me, therefore, that the communist plan really means that 
150,000,000 people are to work out a system which is designed to 
eradicate human selfishness on a scale that has never been attempted 
before anywhere in the world.” 

A SANE APPROACH TO THE RACE PROBLEM, 31 pp.; Commission on Inter- 
racial Codperation, 1930; issued by the Stabilization Fund of the Com- 
mission on Interracial Codperation, New York City, 1930. 

The Commission on Interracial Codperation came into existence 
just a few months after the end of the World War and during the past 
ten years has sought to establish justice and goodwill between the white 
and colored races in the Southern part of the United States through 
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conferences and codperating committees composed of prominent negro 
and white leaders. 

Wor.tp PEace AND AMERICAN Poticy, 63 pp.; Alec Wilson; League of 
Nations Union, London, June, 1930. 1s 

Sketch of the development of American leadership in world peace 
through four important events of the past decade: the formation of the 
League, the Washington Conference, the Kellogg Pact and the London 
Disarmament Conference. 

Copico PENAL, and CopiGo DE ORGANIZACION, DE COMPETENCIA, Y DE 
PROCEDIMIENTOS EN Materia PENAL, of the Mexican Government; 
279 and 151 pp.; Talleres Graficos de la Nacion, Mexico, D. F., 1929. 

The official publication of the new Mexican penal code and admin- 
istrative agencies. ‘The Code is especially interesting as based on the 
concept that delinquents are dangerous unfortunates possessing insufficient 
“social capacity.” They are not “punished” for crime but detained and 
“treated” until pronounced fit to re-enter the group. 

INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION IN THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS, 19 pp.; by J. B. Condliffe. Annex B of the Report of the Third 
Conference of Institutions for the Scientific Study of International Rela- 
tions, Paris, June, 1930. 

The Research Secretary of the Institute of Pacific Relations describes 
its technique and philosophy. 

CoMMERCIAL PoLicy AND TRADE Barriers, 31 pp.; International Chamber 
of Commerce Report published as Supplement to World Trade, Paris, 
July, 1930. 


In the Magazines 
Abstracts by the Editor 


Note: All the following references to magazines published in the Orient are for Eng- 
lish language publications. National ownership of such publications is indicated. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Civit DisopeDIENCE IN INDIA; by Ramananda Chatterjee; Asia, New York, 
August, 1930. 

“Mahatma Gandhi is the first man in history to wage a bloodless 
war for independence.” 

FEDERALISM IN THE BritisH EMPIRE; unsigned; the Economist, London, 
August 9, 1930. 

INDIAN SCENE, THE; the Simon Report; (1) by Sir Stanley Reed; (2) by 
Sir Reginald Craddock; the Nineteenth Centary, London, August, 1930. 

Sir Stanley Reed has made a careful and lucid appraisal of the more 
important recommendations of the Simon Report with the conclusion 
that it should neither be discarded nor regarded as sacrosanct. 

Sir Reginald Craddock interprets the facts of the Simon Report to 
mean that its scheme of progress must necessarily extend into a remote 
future. ‘There is imminent danger lest the British Government should 
be tempted to buy by surrender a temporary relief which can only put 
off the ultimate crisis by a very short period. The interests at stake are 
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not the grandeur of the British Empire alone, but the peace and happiness 
of many millions of men.” 

SOLUTIONS OF THE SIMON REPorRT, THE; by The Rt. Hon. Earl Winterton; 
the Fortnightly Review, London, August, 1930. 

After weighing some of the practical problems of application and 
some of the political difficulties of reaching an agreement, the writer 
advocates the adoption of the Recommendations as fulfilling the spirit 
of the policy to which the British Government has committed itself. 

Test CASES FOR THE MAnpates System; by Felix Morely; League of 
Nations News, New York, July-August, 1930. 

The British plan to unite the African mandated territory of Tan- 
ganyika with the British colonies of Uganda and Kenya will provoke 
debate in the Permanent Mandates Commission. 


CHINA—GENERAL 


CHINA INSTITUTE OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT, THE; unsigned ; the China 
Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, August 14, 1930. 

CoMMUNISM IN CHINA; by Maxwell S. Stewart; the Nation, New York, 
August 27, 1930. 

Dr. WaNGc’s ABOLITION OF THE DIPLOMATIC CorPS; unsigned; the China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, August 9, 1930. 

EDUCATION REFORM IN CHEKIANG; by Hoh Chih-hsiang; the China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, August 16, 1930. 

ExtTrA-CONCESSIONAL Roaps (in Shanghai) ; unsigned; the Chinese Nation 
(Chinese), Shanghai, August 6, 1930. 

RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE CHINESE INTELLECTUAL CLASS; by 
red F. S. Chen; the China Critic (Chinese) Shanghai, August 

Rice SITUATION AND CHINA’s WELFARE, THE; by B. Y. Lee; the China 
Weekly Review (American), August 16, 1930. 

SALE OF THE SHANGHAI MuTUAL TELEPHONE Co.; unsigned; China 
Tomorrow (Chinese), Peiping, June-July, 1930. 

SHANGHAI-NANKING RaILway, THE; by Hubert P. C. Cheng; the Chinese 
Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, August 6, 1930. 

Universities, Our NATIONAL DiscRace; by Shih Mei-ling; the China 
Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, August 14, 1930. 

A vigorous indictment of conditions in Peiping universities. 

Wuart Is Wronc WITH SHANGHAI; by Maxwell S. Stewart; the Chinese 

Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, August 6, 1930. 
A sociological survey of the city by a professor of sociology at 

Yenching University, Peiping. 


CULTURE 


AN AMERICAN’S VIEW OF Me! LAN-FANG’s Girt TO AMERICA; by Elizabeth 
Green; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, August 7, 1930. 

Cuina’s CULTURAL ProBLEM: A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE WESTERN 
INFLUX; by Toong Teubang; the Chinese Nation (Chinese), July 
23, 1930. 

CHING oR PAINTED FACE CHARACTERS OF THE CHINESE STAGE, THE; by 
George Kin Leung; the China Journal (British), Shanghai, August, 1930. 
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Future OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION, THE; by C. K. Chao; the Chinese 
Record (Anglo-American), Shanghai, August, 1930. 

“The Chinese civilization of the future will, perhaps, bear a new kind 
of fruit, both different from that of old times in China and of the West 
at present. Yet the Chinese civilization will ever retain its essential char- 
acteristics ; it will be essentially practical, also artistic and literary, but not 
very philosophical, and in the least religious.” 

INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL RELATIONS; by Oliver Bell; the Spectator, Lon- 
don, August 9, 1930. 

Notes on recent work of the League of Nations International Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Codperation. 

JAPAN UND pig “GEFAHRLICHEN IDEEN;” by Henry Hellssenn; Die W elt- 
buhne, Berlin, April 29, 1930. 

JAVANESE Music; by Emily Scott; Jnter-Ocean (Batavia), Weltevreden, 
August, 1930. 

“As a matter of fact, Javanese music is often very beautiful and its 
general structure is complex; it is the most complex of all Oriental music. 
... Asomewhat hair-raising fact, to the European musician, is that within 
Pelog and Slendro (tonal systems) about 300 scales are known to exist.” 

Pexinc Man, Tue; by G. H. McGregor; the New Republic, New York, 
August 13, 1930. 

ResoLtuTions ApopTgEES Par LA TRoIsiEME CONFERENCE Des INSTITU- 
TIONS Pour L’ Erupg Scientiriguz Drs RELATIONS INTERNA- 
TIONALES, JUIN 1930; la Cooperation Intellectuelle, Paris, July, 1930. 

Zum VERSTANDIS Der GEISTIGEN LAGE IM GEGENWARTIGEN CHINA; by 
Prof. Dr. Wilhelm Schuler ; Sinica, Frankfurt, August, 1930. 


DIPLOMATIC 

CoUNCIL AND THE TREATY, THE; unsigned; the Japan Weekly Chronicle 
(British), Kobe, August 14, 1930. 

Nava Decision, THE; by S. Washio; the Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, July 31, 1930. 

Privy Councit Stow WitH Treaty; unsigned; the Trans-Pacific (Ameri- 
can), Tokyo, August 7, 1930. 

Recent DEVELOPMENTS IN S1No-RussIAN RELATIONS (1924-1930) ; by K. 
S. Weigh; the Chinese Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, August 6, 1930. 

Stno-AMERICAN AVIATION CoNnTRACT (summary of the agreement) ; the 
Chinese Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, August 6, 1930. 

S1no-SovieT PARLEY, THE; unsigned; the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, 
July 24, 1930. 

Sir ARTHUR SALTER; by Viscount Cecil of Chelwood ; the Nation and A then- 
aeum, London, August 2, 1930. 

SovieT UNION, THE: THE QUESTION OF RECOGNITION; I, unsigned; II, by 
John Spargo; Current History, New York City, September, 1930. 

Treaty Controversy, THE; by S. Washio; the Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, July 31, 1930. 

Treaty Moves On, THE; unsigned; the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, 


July 24, 1930. 
ECONOMICS 
AUSTRALIAN Crepit MosiLisATION; unsigned, the Economist, London, 
August 9, 1930. 
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BAN ON SILVER IMPORTATION; by Y. C. Ma; the Chinese Nation (Chinese), 
Shanghai, July 23, 1930. 

Curna’s Economic RELATIONS WITH JAPAN; by Fang Fu-an; Chinese 
Economic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, August, 1930. 

A statistical analysis covering the past ten years. The writer con- 
cludes that present economic relations between the two countries are not 
on a sound basis. 

EcoNoMIcs OF FLoop ContRoL IN CHINA AND Economics oF HIGHWAYS 
For Cuina, Memoirs 11 and 12; by Major O. J. Todd; the Chinese 
Social and Political Science Review (Chinese), Peiping, April, 1930. 

Hopet Potrery INDUSTRY AND THE PROBLEM OF MopernisATION ; by Prof. 
J. B. Taylor; the Chinese Social and Political Science Review (Chinese), 
Peiping, April, 1930. 

Japan’s SPECIAL BANK For INDUSTRIAL FINANCING; by Herbert M. Brat- 
ter; Commerce Reports, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., August 11, 1930. 

MancuvriA, A RIcH Prize, Grows RICHER; by Herbert Adams Gibbons ; 
the New York Times Magazine, New York, August 17, 1930. 

“Going its own way, it may hold the golden key to China’s re- 
generation.” 

NATIONAL Economy OF THE U.S.S.R., THE—THE Five-YEAR PLAN; un- 
signed ; Bulletin of International News, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London, August 14, 1930. 

A detailed survey of the Five-Year Program and the economic and 
political situation in Russia which it is designed to meet. ‘There is 
being carried out in Soviet Russia today an experiment wider in its scope 
than anything that has ever been tried hitherto in any other country, 
radically affecting the lives of every one of its people in all their aspects, 
political, economic and social. If this experiment succeeds it will con- 
vert a country of over 150 million people, covering between one-sixth and 
one-seventh of the globe, and living in the main by the produce of the soil 
cultivated by antiquated and wasteful methods, into an industrialised 
country producing enormous quantities of raw materials of all kinds, and 
highly organised for the utilisation of these materials according to the 
most modern methods of development.” 

READJ USTMENT OF THE U.S.S.R. Rattway SysteM, THE; by “D. S.;” (in 
Russian) ; the Manchuria Monitor, Harbin, No. 7, 1930. 

With a summary in English. 

REVIEW OF THE Empire’s Business; the Japan Advertiser (American), 1929- 
1930 Annual Review, Tokyo, 1930. 

The present economic slump is interpreted as the normal result of a 
sound deflation and rationalization policy. 

StNo-AMERICAN COOPERATION FOR DEVELOPMENT OF PaciFIC COMMUNICA- 
TIONS; by Harold D. Robison; Commerce Reports, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., August 4, 1930. 

STALIN ON THE SovieT Economic SiTuATION; Economic Review of the 
Soviet Union, New York, August 1, 1930. 

Extract from a speech of Joseph Stalin, General Secretary of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, delivered at its Sixteenth Con- 
gress on June 29, 1930. 
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STIRRING TIMES IN AUSTRALIA; by D. B. Copland; International Banking, 
special supplement to the Commercial, Manchester, July 31, 1930. 
Recent developments in Australia’s banking system by the Professor 
of Economics at the University of Melbourne. 
War Upon Peasants, THE; by M. I. Ganfman; the Fortnightly Review, 
London, August, 1930. 
The prosecution of the Five-Year Program of collectivization of farm 
lands in the U.S.S.R., according to this writer, has taken the form of a 
disastrous attack on the peasants carried out with the most ruthless meas- 
ures and completely disorganizing all agricultural production. He fears 
that Stalin’s proclamation of truce to the individualist peasants of March 
2 has come too late to save the country from a food catastrophe which 
may rival that of 1921. 
Wor.tp Economic Cooperation; by John Herman Randall, Editor of 
World Unity; World Unity, New York City, August, 1930. 

A study of the League of Nations, the World Economic Conference, 
International Chamber of Commerce, the Young Commission, M. Briand’s 
plan of a United States of Europe, and other organizations and plans 
working toward world economic codperation. The article concludes, 
“The codperation of the nations for the common good is no longer a 
lofty ideal ; in this modern world, it is the one condition of our survival.” 

Wusih—THE PittrspurGH oF CHINA; by Frederick Fong; the China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, August 23, 1930. 


LABOR 


CHINESE SEAMEN’s UNION: Its History AND ORGANIZATION; by Lowe 
Chuan-hua; the Chinese Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, July 23, 1930. 

CoMMUNIST MovEMENT IN THE UNITED States, THE; by R. S. Kain; 
Current History, New York City, September, 1930. 

Laspor IN CHINA DuRING THE Civit Wars; by Ta Chen; Monthly Labor 
Review, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C., July, 1930. 

“The adverse effect of political unrest upon socio-economic conditions 
in China is considerably less than the outside world commonly surmises.”’ 
This is an authoritative article on labor organization and legislation as 
an accompaniment of the economic development which China is experi- 
encing simultaneously with its political vicissitudes. 

LABOUR IN JAPAN (Part V: Labour and the Countryside), by E. H. Austice ; 
the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, August 7, 1930. 

Lasour IN JAPAN (Part VI: The Relation Between Unions and Political 
Parties); by E. H. Austice; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, August 14, 1930. 

INTERNATIONAL LABorR ORGANIZATION, THE; by Edward M. Gilliard; the 
American Journal of Sociology, Chicago, September, 1930. 

Minimum WaAcE Laws IN SoME MEXICAN STATES; unsigned ; International 
Labour Review, I1.L.O., London, July, 1930. 

Report on the application of the minimum wage provisions of the 
Constitution throughout the States. 

Mininc Lasor 1n Curn4; by Boris P. Torgasheff; Chinese Economic Jour- 
nal (Chinese), Shanghai, August, 1930. 

The final installment of this article, containing summary of deduc- 
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tions on miners’ wages; holidays and hours of labor; accidents, medical 
assistance and relief funds; living conditions; miners’ unions; and miners’ 
strikes. 

ProvisioN OF WorK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED IN THE U.S.S.R., THE; un- 
signed ; International Labour Review, I. L. O., London, July, 1930. 
SHANGHAI Lasor; by Fang Fu-an; Chinese Economic Journal (Chinese), 

Shanghai, August, 1930. 
(1) General survey of labor conditions in Shanghai; (2) An inquiry 
into one hundred labor families in Yangtszepoo district. Maps and tables. 
UNEMPLOYMENT A Wor.p-WIDE Pros_emM; by Nathan S. Fine; Current 
History, New York City, September, 1930. 


POLITICS 


AMERICAN SAMOA’s DEMAND FoR Civit. GOVERNMENT; by E. Noble Cald- 
well; Current History, New York City, September, 1930. 

“Last year these Samoans prodded Congress out of twenty-nine years 
of official somnambulance with a petition for citizenship and brought 
about the annexation of the islands of Eastern Samoa as a Territory of 
the United States of America, but without any provision for a civil gov- 
ernment or the removal of the stigma of autocratic rule by transitory 
naval commandants. .. . 

“American Samoa has not a sufficient area available for large com- 
mercial projects, and the Samoans feel that they can give an intrinsic cul- 
tural value to the world in the preservation and promotion of their lore 
and traditions. It is for this purpose, more than any other, that they 
hope that the United States will soon readjust their system of govern- 
ment.” 

CANADIAN ELECTION, THE; unsigned; the New Statesman, London, August 
2, 1930. 

CHINESE AIMS IN MonGoLiA; unsigned; the Times, London, August 8 and 
9, 1930. 

CoNDITIONS IN THE DuTcH East INp1!Es; unsigned ; Industrial and Labour 
Information, International Labour Office, Geneva, August 4, 1930. 

Brief notes on proposed emigration from Java to Surinam, prestation 
labour, and penal sanctions. 

Japan’s CHINA Po.icy; unsigned; the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, 
August 7, 1930. 

JAPANESE IN MANCHURIA, THESE; unsigned; China Tomorrow (Chinese), 
Peiping, June-July, 1930. 

Matsuoka ExpLains Peace IN MANCHURIA; report of address by Yasuke 
Matsuoka; the 7'rans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, August 14 and 21, 
1930. 

Mr. Yasuke Matsuoka, vice-president of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way from 1927 to 1929, emphasizes benefits of Japanese policy of pre- 
venting strife. 

NATIONALISM IN KoreEA; by Frank T. Borland; the Australian Intercollegian, 
Melbourne, August 1, 1930. 

New ZEALAND Po.itics; unsigned ; the Manchester Guardian Weekly, Man- 
chester, August 1, 1930. 

PHILLIPINE QuESTION, THE; by R. N. C. Noyse; the Chinese Nation 
(Chinese), Shanghai, August 20, 1930. 
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Po.iticAL ASPECTS OF THE JAPANESE RAILWAY ENTERPRISES IN Man- 
CHURIA; by Lin Tung-chi; the Chinese Social and Political Science Re- 
view (Chinese), Peiping, April, 1930. 

Three chapters of a paper written under the direction of Professor 
Edwin Landon, of the Department of Political Science, University of 
California. The paper is to be continued. 

RENDITION OF WEIHAIWEI; by Frederick Hung; the China Critic (Chinese), 

Shanghai, August 7, 1930. 


POPULATION AND MIGRATION 


Brazit As A Possist—E Outiet; by Akira Ariyoshi; the Trans-Pacific 
(American), Tokyo, August 21, 1930. 

The Japanese Ambassador in Brazil points out the possibilities and 
dangers of Japanese emigration to Brazil as a relief for domestic unem- 
ployment and over-population. 

Future oF HUMAN PopuLations; by Corrado Gini; the American Journal 
of Sociology, Chicago, September, 1930. 

“Decadence sets in when isolation continues for a long period. The 
Teutonic race which is ‘passing’ has made notable contributions to 
civilization, but the feeling of superiority will prevent their descendants 
from being the forefathers of the rulers of tomorrow. Among the ex- 
panding races are the Slavs, Japanese, Chinese, Malayans, and certain 
mixed races in Africa and South America. There is no race on earth 
which cannot, when its turn has come, boast of good claims to hold the 
helm of mankind.” 

Group SETTLEMENT IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA; unsigned; Auckland Cham- 
ber of Commerce Journal, Auckland, August 1, 1930. 

METHOD OF CHINESE COLONIZATION IN MANCHURIA; by Tsao Lien-en; 
Chinese Economic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, August, 1930. 

Note ON STREAMS OF Mexican Micration; by Paul S. Taylor; the 4meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, Chicago, September, 1930. 

STUDY OF THE RELATION OF EpuCATION TO FAMILy Size, Tue; by H. D. 
Lamson ; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, August 21, 1930. 

The results of two studies made in Chinese communities show that 
families most influenced by modern education and by Western influence 
have the largest number of children. 


SOCIAL 


Drucs AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS; unsigned; the Japan Weekly 
Chronicle (British), Kobe, August 14, 1930. 
LEAGUE FIGHTS THE Poppy; by Helen H. Moorhead; the New Republic, 
New York, August 20, 1930. 
Recent work of the Opium Advisory Commitun of the League of 
Nations. 

New Poticy oF AipiING THE AMERICAN INDIAN, THE; by William Ather- 
ton Du Puy; Current History, New York City, September, 1930. 
Opium IN CHINA: Vast NATIONAL INDUSTRY; unsigned; the Times, Lon- 

don, July 26, 1930. 
Poor SHENSI; editorial; the Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, 


July, 1930. 
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. The “Model Governor,” Marshal Yen Shih-shan, and the Christian 

War-Lord Feng are held directly responsible for the situation which 
makes it impossible for the American Red Cross to relieve famine suf- 
fering in Shensi. 

READJ USTMENTS OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATIONAL WorK IN CHINA TODAY IN 
VIEW OF THE CHANGING SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL CONDITIONS; by 
Timothy Tingfan Lew; the Chinese Recorder (Anglo-American) , Shang- 
hai, August, 1930. 

Parts I, II and III of a continued article. 

RELIEF OF CHINESE FAMINES Is FUTILE; unsigned; the Trans-Pacific 
(American), Tokyo, July 31, 1930. 

SomE Eco.ocicaL PATTERNS OF COMMUNITY DISORGANIZATION IN Hono- 
LULU; by Andrew W. Lind; the 4 merican Journal of Sociology, Chicago, 
September, 1930. 

SoME SIDELIGHTS ON Harsin’s BitTER RaciAL STRUGGLE; by E. U. Bar- 
ung; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, August 23, 1930. 


TRADE 


AMTORG TRADING CORPORATION AND THE CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATING 
ComMITTEE, THE; by P. A. Bogdanov; Economic Review of the Soviet 
Union, Amtorg Trading Corporation, New York, August, 1930. 

Statement made by Mr. P. A. Bogdanov, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Amtorg Trading Corporation before the Special Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives to Investigate Communist Prop- 
aganda in the United States, on July 22, 1930. It is a valuable exposi- 
tion of U.S.S.R.-American trade situation. 

British MALAYA AND THE NETHERLANDS East INDIES—THEIR SIMILAR- 
ITIES AND DiverGENciEs (Part III); by H. J. Bridge; Inter-Ocean, 
Batavia, August, 1930. 

The two regions are compared as to position in world trade. 

CHINESE Market, THE—A Survey; by H. Benson Currie; the China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, August 23, 1930. 

Six Montus’ Trave oF Unitep States WITH THE Far East; by Janet 
H. Nunn; Commerce Reports, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the United States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 


August 25, 1930. 
“The Far East purchased 15 per cent of United States exports and 


supplied 28 per cent of the American imports during the first six months 
of 1930.” 

Stump IN SHIPPING LIKELY TO CONTINUE; unsigned; the Trans-Pacific 
(American), Tokyo, July 31, 1930. 

TarirF Laws iN AMERICAN History; by William MacDonald; Current 
History, New York City, September, 1930. 

TraveE Missions TO CHINA, THE; by C. Y. W. Meng; the China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, August 9, 1930. 

TRADE SITUATION IN AUSTRALASIA, THE; unsigned ; the Economist, London, 
July 26, 1930. 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the Inter- 
national Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


Tue Next INstiITuTE CONFERENCE 


On August 19 Jerome D. Greene, Chairman of the Pacific Council, 
officially called the next conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations to be 
held in China during the autumn of 1931. The announcement, which was 
communicated to the National Councils of the Institute and made public on 
August 21, is in accordance with the decision of the Pacific Council at Kyoto 
to accept the invitation of the Chinese group to hold the conference in China. 


VISIT OF THE ACTING GENERAL SECRETARY TO CHINA 


Following the decision concerning the conference, Charles F. Loomis, 
Acting General Secretary of the Institute, sailed on September 4 for Japan 
and China. His principal work will be to confer with the Chinese National 
Council of the Institute concerning the place, date and organization of the 
Conference. He will also spend a short time en route with the Japanese 
Council. 


THE RESEARCH SECRETARY 


Dr. J. B. Condliffe concluded his visit to Great Britain and Europe and 
sailed for New York on August 30. He will proceed shortly to take up his 
appointment in the Department of Economics at the University of Michigan. 


CONFERENCE OF THE CHINESE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The China Council of the Institute has announced its plans for holding 
a national Institute conference at Tsingtao during the first week of August. 
Up to the time this issue goes to press the report of this meeting has not 
been received. 


VisiTors AT HEADQUARTERS 


On August 27 A. H. Tocker, Professor of Economics at Canterbury 
College, New Zealand, paid a visit to the Institute headquarters. Pro- 
fessor Tocker was returning to New Zealand from Geneva where he had 
attended the International Labour Conference as the Government represen- 
tative from New Zealand. Another New Zealand visitor was Miss Jean 
Begg who has been attending the recent Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference in 
Honolulu as Secretary of the New Zealand delegation. General and Mrs. 
William Crozier of Washington, D. C., were callers at the office on August 
28. Readers of the China Weekly Review will have seen the announcement 
that General Crozier recently donated a considerable sum of money toward 
the repair of the two corner towers of the South wall of the Forbidden City, 
Peiping. 

Mr. Tamon Mayeda, editor of the Tokyo Asahi and a prominent mem- 
ber ot the Japanese group at the Kyoto Conference, called at Headquarters 
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on his return to Japan. Mr. Mayeda has been a speaker at the recent con- 
ference of the Institute of International Relations at the University of 
California. An account of the conference appears elsewhere in this issue. 

On September 9, Mr. G. E. Hubbard of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation paid a brief call. Mr. Hubbard, who is on his way to 
Shanghai from London, is a member of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs and has spoken at meetings of that body on the subject of Chinese 
financial reconstruction. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A letter from the Secretary of the Canadian National Council confirms 
the appointment of William M. Birks as Canadian member of the Inter- 
national Finance Committee. Mr. Birk’s appointment was listed as uncon- 
firmed in the September issue of this journal. 
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